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Characto-graphs of Hon. Richard S. Tuthill 
and Mr. J. J. McManaman, from a 
Personal Examination. 


By J. M. Firzceraxp, of Chicago. 


The eyes of the phrenologist are ever 
on the alert for the adaptability of 
things, the proper means to an end, 
in short, for the right man for the 
place. Life is indeed so full of misfits 
that we are prone to regard those men 
holding high and responsible public 
stations as beings elected because of 
their political suitability, rather than 
for mental equipment and moral fit- 
ness. However, in at least two in- 
stances (in Chicago) nothing could be 
further from the popular conception 
stated in the foregoing. Believing 
that the readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL would be intersted in the 
phrenology of Hon. Richard 8. Tuthill, 
judge of the first juvenile court in the 
world, and also that of his able chief 
probation officer, Mr. John J. MeMan- 
aman, the writer will attempt to delin- 
eate the strongest elements of their per- 
sonalities as he viewed them in making 
a personal examination of these most 
interesting and worthy men. 

Judge Tuthill is of medium height, 
broad of shoulder, large chested, with 


a close-knit frame and weighing about 
one hundred and sixty pounds. His 
appearance suggests compactness of 
parts. His head measures twenty- 
three and one-half inches in circum- 
ference; the head is unusually large, 
but remarkably well balanced through- 
out all of the lobes of the brain. The 
temperament is Mental Vital, with a 
touch of the Sanguine element, due to 
the expansive chest. He has ample 
blood-making capacity, and with the 
blood thoroughly oxygenated, his large 
brain is well nourished. He has a fine 
quality of organization. The vital ele- 
ment of his temperament gives him a 
richness of health and animation that 
adds zest to his life and warmth and 
vigor to his feelings to the point of 
enthusiasm. He is genial, active, alert 
and radiant with kindliness and optim- 
ism. In inheritance he chiefly resem- 
bles his mother. His back head is 
broad and well rounded as well as be- 
ing elongated, thus showing a positive 
development of the faculties of love of 
children, home and conjugality; also 
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remarkable friendship, and those fac- 
ulties have had ample activity, for the 
Judge has several children; and when 
speaking of his family his deep brown 
eyes took on an expression of kindli- 
ness and affection that plainly said, 
“My home is my earthly heaven, and 
my loved ones are the beautiful an- 


HON. 


gels that play and sing sweet music 
into my soul.” How fortunate it is 
for the poor, neglected and often de- 
spised boy or girl that Judge Tuthill 
can come to his court with a mind so 
full of tender sympathy and parental 
compassion and understanding! With 
so much fatherly affection and duty, 
his interest in behalf of the unfortu- 
nate children never ceases. He does 


[September 


not grow cold, nor tired of looking out 
for their interests; but his strong rea- 
soning faculty (causality), united with 
benevolence and parental love, thus 
renders his decisions at once philo- 
sophical and humane. 

The judge is a splendid observer of 
things in general, as will be seen by 


RICHARD 8S. TUTHILL. 


the fulness and finely squared lower 
brow. The great width between the 
eyes gives him a marvelous memory for 
faces and the form and proportion of 
things once seen. That faculty, com- 
bined with his splendid human nature, 
at once stamps him a shrewd and capa- 
ble judge of men; he records every ex- 
perience in associating with them, and 
has sounded every key that moves hu- 
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manity to action. His strongest fac- 
ulties are, first, benevolence, firmness, 
destructiveness (energy), parental love, 
causality, observation, human nature, 
conscientiousness, approbativeness and 
language—certainly a combination that 
would make only a strong, just, hu- 
mane, manly jurist and splendid citi- 
zen. 

The head is a phrenological treat ; it 
is broad, high, long and altogether 
large in its entire outline. The face 
in association with the head clearly ‘be- 
speaks a fearless, frank, high-spirited, 
moral and progressive nature. He be- 
lieves in every one having an ambition 
in work, in action; in short, he would 
applaud the injunction, “Whatever thy 
hands find to do, do it with all thy 
might.” He would not only say, “Be 


sure you are right and then go ahead,” 
but also, and with emphasis, “Be sure 
you go ahead.” 

Judge Tuthill was born in 1842, at 
Tuthill’s Prairie, Jackson County, Il. 
His parents were Daniel B. and Sallie 
Strong Tuthill, Vermonters who had 


come West to build a home on the fer- 
tile soil of Illinois. His education be- 
gan in the district school and con- 
tinued in the St. Louis public schools, 
after which he graduated at Middle- 
bury College, Middlebury, Conn. He 
enlisted in the Civil War in 1863, and 
served as private until the close of the 
war. During his enlistment he be- 
came imbued with the ambition of 
becoming a lawyer, and during odd 
hours he began to read law while 
“wearing the blue” as a member of the 
Army of the Tennessee under Logan, 
Sherman and Grant. After being 
mustered out, he finished his law 
course in the office of Hon. H. H. Har- 
rison, later Chief Justice of the Su- 
preme Court of Tennessee: was admit- 
ted to the bar at Nashville, Tenn., in 
1867: came to Chicago in 1873; was 
twice elected Citv Attorney, 1875 to 
1878: was United States District At- 
tornev during 1884, 1885 and 1886: 
was elected to the superior bench in 
1887 to fill out an unexpired term; 
was re-elected to the same judgeship 
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three times. In 1899 the other mem- 
bers of this judiciary selected him to 
open and preside over “the first ju- 
venile court in the world.” One can 
catch some idea of the enormous under- 
taking when one realizes that in 1903 
5,158 children came before his court 
for proper consideration and disposi- 
tion. The various institutions of re- 
form open to his jurisdiction were so 
utterly inadequate, both as to taking 
care of the number and also as to the 
proper opportunities for the children’s 
development and future welfare, that 
the noble spirit of this great father— 
for such he is—was deeply distressed, 
finally causing him to arouse public 
sympathy in behalf of a suitable home 
for his charges, resulting in public- 
spirited business men giving sufficient 
funds for purchasing one thousand 
acres of rich land at St. Charles, Il. 
The State Legislature, of which Mr. J. 
J. MeManaman was a member, voted 
an expenditure of three hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars for the purpose 
of erecting suitable buildings for the 
first year of this great and merciful 
boon to the unfortunate or delinquent 
boys of Chicago. We present a photo- 
graph of the architect’s plans of the 
buildings at the St. Charles Home, 
which will be open on October 1, 1904, 
The character of this institution is in- 
dustrial, a number of boys being as- 
signed to a cottage presided over by an 
overseer, in a sort of home and family 
relationship. The boys will then be 
taught a trade or farming, as they may 
wish. 

As the writer views it, it is not too 
much to say that with this great insti- 
tution in active progress, the malig- 
nant, poisonous fungus will no longer 
be permitted to grow in the brains of 
such bad associates as stimulated Neid- 
ermyer, Marx and VanDine into mur- 
der and robbery. 

Mr. John J. MeManaman is of strik- 
ing personality. Ife is above average 
height, weighs one hundred and eighty 
pounds and looks every pound of it, 
for the fibres of his bodv have been de- 
veloped and seasoned by getting both 
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feet next to Mother Earth. His head 
is large, measuring twenty-three inches 
in circumference. The three elements 
of temperament—mental, vital and 
motive—blend harmoniously, so that 
he has what we term a balanced tem- 
perament; and as a result of this com- 
bination of mental and physical ele- 


MR. JOHN J. 


ments of organization, he is unusually 
calm, self-possessed, deliberate, and 
well poised. He, too, has inherited 
largely from the maternal side of his 
parents—in fact, he might be said to 
be a perfect picture of his mother, es- 
pecially a mental picture. 

His organic quality must have been 
fine-grained as a child, but the various 
hardships of his life up to the age of 


[September 


twenty-four years somewhat retarded 
the spontaneity of cell action; but dur- 
ing the past sixteen years he has been 
gradually refining and remolding the 
work of former years. 

Mr. McManaman’s head is long and 
high rather than of the short and 
broad type; yet withal it has a strong 
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base about the ears in the region of 
destructiveness and  combativeness. 
The brain in the back head is splen- 
didly expanded; it convexes the skull, 
which extends far out over the neck. 
In that respect it resembles the back 
head of the late Queen Victoria. 
Herein lies his interest for the work as 
chief probation officer of the juvenile 
court. Mr. McManaman is married 
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and has a lovely little daughter, he 
remarked to the writer, “I could love 
anybody’s child.” But his interest in 
children is more than an innate love, 
brought into action through the asso- 
ciation with his own child; it was born 
of necessity, nurtured in poverty and 
distress, and grew strong in actual, 
hard and inexorable experience of his 
boyhood years. 

In looking at the front brain and 
face, one could candidly say, What a 
splendid head and face! The length 
of the uncoiling convolutions from the 
ear to the forehead is immense; the 
brain pushes the skull out over the 
eyes and face, much as some huge, fine 
boulder hangs out in defiance of the 
rushing waters of some river that 
washes its base. That brain consti- 
tutes him a fact-gatherer of no mean 
ability. He has wonderful power of 
scientific research, of synthesis and 
philosophical analysis. His eves have 


the quickness of those of an eagle for 
anything going on about him; no de- 


tail is too small for him to note. If it 
seemed important, he will insist on 
all of the facts being presented. His 
human nature and comparison are 
both powerful and active; hence he 
will be intuitional in his grasp of men’s 
motives; in that sense he will be as 
sensitive to what they think and intend 
as a weathercock is to the slightest 
breeze. His comparison is stored with 
simile, allegory and metaphor; there- 
fore he knows how to catch and hold 
the attention of youths. His language 
is as clear cut as his features. His 
ideas exceed his words; still, he would 
be termed a fluent speaker; but what- 
ever he says has the ring of conviction 
and sincerity in it, and in debate he 
can be as pointed as the thrust of a 
rapier. 

He has a broad head directly over 
the top and back of the ears; the facul- 
ties of combativeness and destructive- 
ness are strongly represented in his 
mind; heisnot to be bullied norcajoled, 
he will not compromise for the sake of 
ease or policy, he is a natural fighter 
for what he believes to be right, and is 
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willing to win or lose on those lines. 
His strong faculties of conscientious- 
ness and benevolence give him a per- 
manent desire to want to be of help 
and use in the world, and to that end 
he will be an untiring worker, so that 
those that come after him will find the 
way less steep, rocky and perilous. He 
has very little of the spectacular or 
theatrical about him. His approba- 
tion was not fed by dress parade dur- 
ing youth; consequently the vanities of 
social life seem to him grotesque. His 
ear could hear the sob of a lonely or 
misunderstood child far quicker and 
better than his eyes could appreciate 
the transient beauty of silk and broad- 
cloth, be it never so artistically draped 
by the dressmaker or tailor. His mind 
is of the late-apple variety, partially 
for a lack of early opportunity and 
then due, too, to temperamental condi- 
tions. But he is a man of broad prom- 
ise, and, if spared his health, will fill 
out a prominent destiny. 

Mr. McManaman was born on a farm 
at Newport, Lake County, Ill., March 
4, 1864. His boyhood days were spent 
in hard work of both farm and rail- 
road variety, leaving no opportunity 
for school. And while drifting about 
in the Northwest (Wisconsin) he had 
the good fortune to meet with a phre- 
nologist, attended a public lecture, at 
the close of which the professor asked 
for volunteers to come up on the plat- 
form and receive a short character de- 
lineation. McManaman was one of 
the bold ones, and in that five minutes’ 
interview he received the first stimu- 
lus that set him to thinking about ob- 
taining an education. He was told 
that he had plenty of talent and power 
of intellect, and if he would but secure 
an education he could make himself 
felt in the councils of men. He was 
then twenty-two vears old. He set 
about earning money during the next 
two years, and at twenty-four he en- 
tered the primary department of the 
Northern Indiana Normal School at 
Valparaiso, being unable to read or 
write. He worked his way as a man 
of all jobs through the business, scien- 
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tific, classical and law departments of 
the school, taking his degree in 1895. 
He then came to Chicago, landing at 
the Union Depot with the opulent sum 
of twenty-five cents in his pockets. In 
a short time he had secured the neces- 
sary means with which to open up a 
law office and begin the practice of that 
profession. He served for several 
years as attorney for the compulsory 
department of the Board of Education. 
In 1901 he was appointed to his pres- 


BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF ST, 


ent office. In 1902 he was elected (as 
an independent) to the State Legisla- 
ture, representing the twenty-first sen- 
atorial district, doing valiant work in 
reform movement. He could have 
been re-elected, but believed that his 
duty lay in Chicago in connection with 
his present work. 

Mr. McManaman has organized a 
home for boys, known as the Junior 
Business Club, of which he is the man- 
ager and secretary. The home is lo- 
cated at 428 Washington Boulevard, 
and was opened on May 15th this year. 
It is maintained by philanthropic citi- 
zens of Chicago. Its purpose is to fur- 
nish a home to boys ranging in age 
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[September 


from fourteen to eighteen who are 
without a home and proper influences. 
Employment is found for them, and 
they are required to pay a certain part 
of their earnings for their mainten- 
ance, and are encouraged to save a 
good share of the balance. When they 
have accumulated one hundred dollars 
they will be given the full sum and 
permitted to strike out on their own 
responsibility. The home is governed 


by love and restraint, the only punish- 


CHARLES HOME FOR BOYS. 


ment being expulsion. The home has 
within its confines thirty boys. It will 
accommodate a good sized family of 
seventy-five. 

It is hardly necessary to say that Mr. 
McManaman is a practical student of 
the science of phrenology, finding great 
use for his knowledge of the subject in 
every-day association with “my boys.” 

Finally, it may be said in closing 
that Judge Tuthill and Mr. McMana- 
man have heard the echo of the last in- 
junction given by that great phreno- 
logical educator and humanitarian, 
Horace Mann, i. e.: “Be afraid to die 
until you have done something for hu- 
manity.” 
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Practical Psychology.* 


Observation.—This chapter includes 
(a) the Knowing Powers, according to 
Psychology; (b) the Perceptive Facul- 
ties, according to Phrenology. 


Psychologists point out that the al- 
phabet by which we spell out the objects 
presented to us is through sense-im- 
pressions, or impressions through the 
senses ; thus, in order to grasp or com- 
prehend these objects, these results 
must be put together after the manner 
of words. ‘The apprehension of an ap- 
ple by the eye involves the putting to- 
gether of various sensations, such as 
sight, touch and taste. This is the 
mind’s own work, and is known by Psy- 
chologists as Perception, and the result 
of this activity is called a percept. 
Perception, then, is mental activity 
employed by sense-impressions with 
a view to knowledge. Good observa- 
tion, Psychologists tell us, must be pre- 
cise and free from taint or error. Many 
persons’ observations are vague and 
wanting in fullness of detail and pre- 
cision. The habit of close and accurate 
observation of things, their features 
and their movements, is one of the 
rarest possessions. It presupposes a 
strong interest in what is going on 
around us. “This is illustrated,” as 
Sully has clearly put it, “in the fact 
that a child always observes closely and 
accurately when he is very deeply con- 
cerned,” as, for example, in serutiniz- 
ing his mother’s expression when he is 
not quite sure whether she is talking 
seriously to him or not. 

Psychologists also explain that good 
observation presupposes two things 
(1), the accurate noting of what is di- 
rectly presented to the eye, or the per- 
fect performance of the prehensive part 
of the process: and (2), a just inter- 
pretation of the visual impression or 
the perfect performance of the second 
or apprehensive part of the operation. 

*Digest of a chapter of a new work on 
“Practical Psychology.” now in the press. 


All perception requires some degree of 
attention to what is presented, but we 
are often able to discriminate and rec- 
ognize an object by a momentary 
glance, which suffices to take in a few 
prominent marks; thus the careful di- 
rection of the mind to objects is com- 
monly spoken of by Psychologists as 
observation in its higher form, which 
is known as scientific observation. It 
implies to a deliberate selection of an 
object or action for special considera- 
tion, a close concentration of the atten- 
tion on it and an orderly going to work 
with a view to obtain the most exact ac- 
count of a phenomeno; hence Psychol- 
ogists call observation Regulated Per- 
ception. The above analysis or obser- 
vation by Psychologists refers equally 
well to Phrenological nomenclature, for 
we find that Observation, according to 
Phrenologists, is the distinct and accu- 
rate noting of what is presented to the 
eye. Psychologists explain that a child 
may hastily and slovenly observe Color, 
Form and other objects, as when a child 
mistakes a lemon for an orange or two 
boys fighting, or a child may fail to 
properly connect the various properties 
of metals, taking one piece of metal for 
another, so Phrenologists recognize that 
there is a practical, scientific reason 
why one child shows a keener power of 
observation and visual sense for one 
object than another. 

Again, Psychologists admit that even 
if the visual element is carefully noted 
in a child, that there will be an error 
of interpretation when the impression 
of the eve has not been firmly con- 
nected with the tactile and other expe- 
riences, to which it is related as parts 
of one whole experience. 

Phrenology points out that aside 
from the education of the senses, there 
must be an education of the various 
elements of which the mind is com- 
posed. It is not alone sufficient to train 
the eve to see, the ear to hear. the nose 
to smell, the fingers to feel, the tongue 
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to taste, but we have to train each indi- 
vidual sense through the operation or 
direction of various powers of the mind. 
Thus we must educate the eye not only 
to perceive but to remember forms, out- 
lines, faces, pictures, material and vari- 
ous kinds of tools to work with, musical 
instruments to play on, places we visit, 
that we may go to the same places 
again, and all the works of Nature. 
But we are led to suppose by some 
writers that the brain is a unit, and 
that the whole brain has to be developed 
in order to make a child remember the 
size of a particular piece of wood or 
metal, or to recall different kinds of 
fruit, or to name different streets or 
towns or musical notes. According to 
some Psychologists, there is no localiza- 
tion of function, according to Dr. Gall’s 
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method of procedure; but Professor 
James, in the last edition of his Psy- 
chology, has gone so far as to locate 
some of the functions of the brain in 
the cerebral hemispheres, and has al- 
lowed illustrations to appear in his first 
volume which illustrate the localization 
of Dr. Ferrier’s discoveries concerning 
the controlling influences in the brain 
of the arm, leg, face, and trunk. This 
is going a long way toward proving at 
least some of the localizations of Dr. 
Gall, for already many centers have 
been demonstrated to exist in the same 
section or segment of the brain oper- 
ated upon by the electroids under the 
direction of scientists and psycholo- 
gists. A further explanation of this 
will be given in another part of this 
work. 


Family Government. 


By M. Torr, Bowerston, O. 


To elicit from the children of a 
household all the best traits and char- 
acteristics the Creator has implanted 
in their natures should certainly be 
the aim of the highest domestic ambi- 
tion. In order to do this most easily 
and as perfectly as possible, it is nee- 
essary to understand human nature 
and respect the various elements that 
make up, by combinations in different 
degrees, the children’s characters, good, 
bad and indifferent. Where this 
knowledge is not possessed from a 
thorough study of the matter, experi- 
ence attests that thousands of parents 
welcome earnestly and gratefully all 
the light and aid they can get. A few 
suggestions and admonitions here, 
kindly given, may therefore be of much 
profit : 

In the first place, make up your ideal 
home and family. As a wise business 
man figures on his territory of custom- 
ers, their wants and dispositions, how 
many he must have to make a living, 
how to reach them successfully, how to 
create a demand for his goods, what his 


expenses will be, and how much busi- 
ness he must do per day or year, so you 
who would found a family among men 
should not go haphazardly or blindly 
along, but wisely consider your means 
and formulate and carry out your plans 
hopefully, systematically and good-hu- 
moredly. Oh, the goodness of a healthy, 
intelligent mother, truly more devoted 
to the best interests of her husband and 
children than to Fashion or Mammon or 
other frivolities, who guards her house- 
hold with calm judgment, economy 
regularity and pleasantness! Oh, the 
grandness of the man who coincides 
with such a woman in honesty of pur- 
pose, industrial forethought, tact and 
prompt energy to win an honorable liv- 
ing, replete with usefulness, enjovment 
and happy memories! And, oh, for 
more of such men and women, such 
parents ! 

All parents should possess and study 
a book or two treating of the hygiene 
and physiological laws pertaining to 
heredity and stirpiculture. Likewise 
some reliable treatise on the feeding, 
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clothing and otherwise caring for in- 
fants. The wanton ignorance and gid- 
diness that prevails on these matters, 
even in this boasted age of intelligence, 
is awful, causing millions of premature 
deaths and misdirected and miserable 
lives ! 

Some persons, through good inten- 
tions or well-meant kindness, spoil 
their children’s dispositions and reap 
trouble to all concerned, perhaps for a 
lifetime; others can make the same 
children amiable and easily governed 
in a short while. The secret is, to 
know how and do it. 
having a good phrenological chart of 
each child and doing some timely, care- 
ful thinking, many families can be bet- 
ter managed for time and eternity. 

If phrenology is any good anywhere, 
it ought to be worth much in the home 
circle. And its benefits would be vast- 


ly greater, and its practice more in de- 
mand, were it not that so many neg- 
lect its teachings in these days along 
with other important duties. 


Hither- 
to, while the science has been generally 
and readily recognized as such, it has 
been too much a matter of curiosity 
which dies down early after the lectures 
or examinations have been given. It is 
our opinion, therefore, that the efforts 
of phrenologists should be directed less 
to proving and demonstrating the 
truthfulness of the science and more to 
establishing an abiding respect for its 
utilitarian principles and putting its 
teachings into practical shape for ready 
use by common people. To this end, we 
have laid down the following terse gen- 
eral directions, which we believe will be 
the more easily remembered and ap- 
plied in this form: 


RULES OF REGULATION. 


Rule 1.—Pay constant attention to the 
health and normal physical development of 
each child, as a foundation, as it were, for 
all other development and training; and 
establish right notions and habits of hy- 
giene in each one. Notice the size of their 
heads, their bones, and muscles, and the 
plumpness of flesh,. and compare their 
height and weight with their head meas- 
urement, and see how their temperaments 
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balance ; and take special pains to strengthen 
the weaker parts by proper food and exer- 
cise. Children must have much exercise, 
especially if the head be large and the limbs 
small; this being nature’s means of balanc- 
ing herself in the child. If Destructiveness 
and Combativeness be high, the child is al- 
ways “on the go,” spunky and mischievous. 
Give them a room, if possible, and show 
them how to play, work with tools, ete. 
Let them play outdoors, ramble woodlands, 
admire flowers, listen to the birds, see them 
and learn their names, ete. Such must not 
be tormented nor scolded much, and always 
sent to bed in a good humor. Harsh treat- 
ment excites the faculties named and sets 
the blood coursing to their organs, increas- 
ing both their size and activity; while dis- 
use allays them. Children should not be 
allowed to eat much meat or other food 
eaten by adults; nor peppers and other arti- 
cles calculated to injure their stomachs and 
create false tastes and appetites that may 
lead on to intemperance. If children six 
months old are fed on pork and beans, what 
wonder that they die of cholera infantum? 
When children a year or more old are per- 
mitted to stuff themselves on warm cookies, 
jelly-cake, or candy as they desire, who 
should be surprised at their sickly faces or 
early deaths? Or who can blame a stupid 
or intemperate son, if he has been kept from 
erying with “soothing sirups” or “whisky 
slings”? Most children eat and drink too 
fast; watch these, and have them drink 
slowly and chew their food well. Dr. 
Andrew Clark, of London, told Gladstone 
that he had one mouth, but thirty-two teeth, 
and that each mouthful should receive 
thirty-two bites to give every tooth a chance, 
and two bites for every tooth missing. 
Weak children should have their food 
selected scientifically. All foods belong to 
one or more of four divisions: (1) The Salts; 
(2) Albumens; (3) Fats; and (4) Starches. 
(1) Undergo no digestion; (2) repair the 
wear and worn-out tissues, and (3) and (4) 
are fuel foods, supplying energy and motive 
power. Any method of living or training 
is wrong that results in an invalid, baldness, 
or a premature funeral. Men and women 
ought to rear a crop of boys and girls as 
well as raise a crop of corn and calves! 

Rule 2.—Be regular as possible as to sleep 
and all other matters. <A child from five 
to six should have thirteen hours’ sleep, and 
a decrease of half an hour for each year 
thereafter up to sixteen. Nervous and tired 
children should be put to bed on time, even 
if they do not go at once to sleep. 

Rule 3.—Try to enter into the feelings 
and conditions of the children under your 
care. Remember that you were once young, 
and recall the states of mind you then expe- 
rienced. Such a process will be useful in 
many ways to all who have to deal with 
children. 

Rule 4.—Whatever else you do, don’t nag 
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and scold. Show how, explain why, and 
make them mind when spoken to, telling 
them once only, and chastise coolly and 
humanely, if not obeyed. But the parent 
who does the most growling invariably has 
the worst governed family, and the scolding 
teacher is no better. Scolding shows incom- 
petence to train children in obedience. 
Many spoil them by telling over and over 
as though they did not expect to be obeyed. 
Doing this and railing at them afterward 
for not obeying is ridiculous in the extreme! 
Set the example yourself by doing what you 
say you will, and see that every child gets 
the habit of minding good-naturedly when 
bidden. Nor pet nor hire a child with 
money, candy, or promises after punish- 
ing it. 

tule 5.—When ‘they reach school age and 
after, respect their individualities. This 
is really the true plan for the ideal educa- 
tional system of the future; but a little too 
impracticable yet for the world’s present 
stage of advancement. Overcome their bad 
strong points and weak ones, not make them 
worse. (See Rule 1.) If the faculty of 
Firmness or Continuity be weak or the 
Social faculties strong, you will understand 
why the child is notionate and “easily led 
off ;” and much patience, repetition of effort 
and heroic methods must be had. With 
Firmness and Self-Esteem high, care must 
be given concerning stubbornness ; don’t give 
direct commands, but appeal to the reason, 
sense of propriety, or idea of gratification 
to be derived; nor try to “break the will” 
nor coax, nor quarrel, but pleasantly ex- 
plain and properly guide the will. Self- 
consciousness, bashfulness, and blushing or 
blanching, come from high Approbativeness, 
and Cautiousness, especially if Self-Esteem 
be low. These states usually accompany 
fine talent, often preventing its full exhibi- 
tion and usefulness. Children with Appro- 
bativeness 6 or 7 are greatly elated by 
praise and discouraged by blame; scold 
them none, and brag some, but not to make 
them vain. Their Self-Esteem should be 
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cultivated to give self-confidence and over- 
come embarrassment. Don’t poison a child’s 
mind with any false stories or imaginations 
of bugaboos or fear or dread of any kind to 
rack their nerves and probably haunt them 
all through life. It is awful what uncalled- 
for suffering many persons endure from false 
impressions formed in early life! So of 
other faculties. And how much more pleas- 
ure and satisfaction and good, if parents 
understood child nature better and were dis- 
posed to manage accordingly! 

Rule 6.—Train them specially on Locality 
and Order—the senses of place and of putting 
things in their places. Much confusion and 
trouble arise from carelessness in these mat- 
ters. They are prime factors in all “well 
regulated families.” 

Rule 7.—Teach them personal neatness 
and etiquette. The bad manners of Ameri- 
ean school children are proverbial. Will 
parents not correct this? Good-mannered 
persons are weleome everywhere; ill-man- 
nered children are not wanted, though it’s 
not always said so. Strictly require them 
to keep clean hands and noses, finger-nails 
cut, hair combed, teeth picked, and clothes 
clean and neat, and no silliness. 

Rule 8.—Train them to be useful. Put 
the girls to washing dishes and assisting in 
household matters and let them have duties 
to perform; boys ditto, but more so. 

Rule 9.—Decide early their life pursuits 
and prepare each for two or three. Be sure 
the important choice is in the line of taste 
and natural ability. Of course, there are 
many pursuits nearly always at hand, some 
easy, lucrative, hazardous, objectionable, and 
otherwise; but there is danger of making a 
mistake. A good chart marked by a con- 
scientious practitioner will be a valuable 
aid in deciding. 

Rule 10.—Win and keep their fullest con- 
fidence. Do this, and you hold the fort and 
key to their easy management and the great 
happiness of all. And see to it that you 
make and keep yourself worthy of this inno- 
cent confidence. 


HARVEST-TIME. 


MARGARET ISABEL Cox. 


I joy where I have sown in faith 
And hope and love; for | 

Do know that sheaves are golden for 
The reaping by and by. 

I grieve where I have sown in doubt 
Or fear or hate; yet know 

Their meed of ill is just and right. 
I shall reap as I sow. 


And so I wait the harvest-time 
With penance-tears I gem 

My crown of joy, and place a star 
Above grief’s diadem. 

Rejoicing shall I bear my sheaves 
Though thorns of ill-done task 
Hurt grievously. That I may learn 

To sow aright, I ask. 
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People of Note. 


MR. A. 8S. EDDINGTON. 
By D. T. Extiort, of London. 


The subject of this sketch is a native 
of Weston-Super-Mare. He was edu- 
cated at Brynmelyn School, Weston- 
Super-Mare; also at Owen’s College, 
Manchester. He is a B.Sc. of both 
Victoria and London Universities, and 
holder of the Victoria University Schol- 
arship in Physics. He has had a bril- 
liant career, and now holds the coveted 
position of senior wrangler. Students 
of Phrenology will be interested in 
studying the mental endowment of this 
young man. The contour of the head 
shows a very large anterior lobe to the 
brain, also considerable height of head, 
and a large development of all the 
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MR. A. S. EDDINGTON, SENIOR WRANGLER, 


moral faculties. The form of the an- 
terior part of the head indicates length 
rather than breadth, which endows him 
with a capital memory, intellectual as- 
similative power and a prompt percep- 
tion of things in their detailed form; 
also strong deductive reasoning powers, 
which critically analyze facts and ap- 
preciate their value. 

As a child he must have been very 
precocious, with a distinct partiality to 
study and investigate causes and ef- 
fects. He is a persistent worker, and 
all his work will indicate definite ob- 
serving power and concentrative ac- 


tion. His concentrative powers are so 
marked that we judge this to be one of 
the secrets of his recent success. He 
possesses a very studious type of mind, 
which is not adversely affected by friv- 
olity of light amusements. In dispo- 
sition he will be a little too serious and 
over anxious with regard to results. 
There is a large share of the plodding 
element in his nature, which will give 
him industry, perseverance and reso- 
luteness of mind in accomplishing his 
purposes. These elements make him 
very thorough and strongly desirous of 
completing whatever work lie ‘nay be 
engaged upon. He has a good degree 
of ambition, strong sympathies and 
lofty aspirations. In all things he will 
be governed by a strong sense of duty 
and the desire to excel in his undertak- 
ings. He has a self-reliant spirit, yet 
is not unduly obtrusive nor assertive ; 
he will always pursue his course of ac- 
tion in an unassuming manner, yet 
with decisiveness and persistent pur- 
pose. 

His type of intellect is especially well 
adapted for the pursuit of scientific 
knowledge and for close investigation 
into abstruse theories. As a physician 
he will excel. His active mentality is 
very intense, impressible and receptive ; 
there is a good degree of self-control, as 
indicated by the strength of firmness, 
conscientiousness and __ self-esteem. 
After such a splendid achievement in 
the scholastic world, he should give 
himself more time for physical exer- 
cises. 


MR. G. R. BLANCO-WHITE. 


By D. T. Exurorr, of London. 


This gentleman is a son of a London 
solicitor. He was educated at Colet 
Court and at St. Paul’s School, where 
he gained a senior school’s scholarship 
and Keen’s exhibition. He is a major 
scholar of Trinity College, is in his sec- 
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ond year of residence and is a Perry 
exhibitioner. He won the Barnes 
(university) scholarship in 1903. This 
gentleman possesses quite a different 
type of mind and body to that of Mr. 
Eddington. He possesses a very strong 
physique, his powers of endurance are 
excellent, and his large, active brain is 
well supported by his robust constitu- 
tion. He will wear well, and advanc- 
ing years will give vigor to his mental 
powers and enable him to take a fore- 
most position in life. He possesses a 
broad, comprehensive mind, a consid- 
erable share of intellectual versatility, 
is ingenious, skillful, and resourceful, 
and will be in his element when unrav- 
eling some abstruse problem of a scien- 
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All the perceptive facul- 
ties are very large and active, which 
, : 5 

give him a capital memory, mental 
promptness and close observing power. 
Intellectually he will be noted for his 


tific nature. 


mental readiness, his strong verbal 
memory, critical acumen, and power to 
impart his knowledge in a bright, in- 
teresting manner. He has considera- 
ble energy, sprightliness and self-reli- 
ance; he is never afraid of hard work, 
in fact, it agrees with him, for he has a 
strong character, considerable executive 
power and is vivacious in disposition. 
We attribute his recent success to his 
large perceptive faculties, strong ver- 
bal memory and his mental comprehen- 
siveness, as indicated by the breadth of 
the anterior part of the head. He is 
sharp and quick at his work and ar- 
rives at a decision promptly. He is 
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very much alive to his surroundings, 
very little escapes his notice, and he 
will manifest special ability in utiliz- 
ing his facts for practical purposes. 
Behind his mental activity there 1s a 
good degree of calmness, decisiveness, 
and self-control, which enables him to 
weigh the pros and cons of any subject 
brought before his notice and to give 
an impartial judgment upon the same. 
Such a type of mind is especially adapt- 
ed for a barrister; in such a profession 
he will excel, for he has all those mental 
powers in a strong degree which gives 
a careful judicial mind. 

The social side of his nature is well 
represented, and he will enter heartily 
into the social affairs of life, and prove 
to be a capital friend and an enthusi- 
astic worker. 


PROFESSOR R. H. 


By J. A. FOWLER. 


OLDFIELD. 


Some persons look robust, and are pictures 
of health, because they have a full supply 
of arterial circulation, are round and full 
in features, and know how to take life eas- 
ily. Others, again, are tall and thin and 
possess a motive temperament, but have not 
any adipose tissue to spare. When they 
have the mental temperament added to their 
motive power, they exhibit considerable 
nervous energy and wiriness of constitution. 

Mr. Oldfield possesses considerable mental 
vigor, and a fair amount of vital stamina, 
and a considerable degree of wiriness of con- 
stitution. He will wear out rather than 
rust out, and will die with his harness on 
rather than give up prematurely to weak- 
ness or fatigue. He comes from a stock that 
possessed a good deal of grit, and we be- 
lieve that there was some Scotch ancestry 
to give him his toughness of organization. 
He, however, cannot afford to waste his 
strength in useless work or dissipation, and 
while dissipation to him will be the burning 
of the midnight oil to complete his work, 
yet this will be as harmful as though he 
spent his time in a social way among his 
friends. 

His inclination to live up to an ideal life 
will incline him to expend his energy as fast 
as he generates it, but with care, judicious 
management of his time and with someone 
to attend to his interests, he should be able 
to economize his strength and build up his 
health. 

Mentally speaking, he has a very sensitive 
mind, and takes after his mother in his 
quality and tone of organization. He hun- 
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gers for refined and cultured society, but if 
that fails him, he knows how to secure en- 
tertainment from books. 

He has a well-poised mind, and one day 
harmonizes with that of another. He is not 
passionate, demonstrative, or erratic in any 
way, but is calm, collected, sympathetic, and 
sincere. He is dead in earnest when apply- 
ing moral truths to various walks in life, 
and will have a very distinct and beneficial 
influence over others, especially young life. 
There is something in his mental make-up 
that appeals to others along moral planes 
of thought. Thus he would be able to secure 
the best effort from young men whom other 


ROBERT HAMMERSLEY OLDFIELD, PRINCIPAL 
OF HABRISMITH COLLEGE, 8S. AFRICA, 


people would not be able to stimulate at 
all. This power comes from his actively de- 
veloped Conscientiousness and Benevolence, 
for these faculties stimulate in him a belief 
that there is good in everyone, and the ker- 
nel of goodness only needs right soil for it 
to spring and produce good fruit. He also 
believes that favorable surroundings and the 
placing of a young man upon his honor will 
do more to call out honesty of thought and 
purpose than to make much of the weak- 
nesses that one finds, or even to talk much 
about the tendency to evil. He steers for a 
right course, and makes for shore and ar- 
rives there when the current is deep. In 
other words, he believes in giving a boy 
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right environments and of minimizing his 
faults and educating his virtues. 

He is a man with large soul, if we may 
use the term Phrenologically and scientifi- 
cally speaking. He is aggressive, and open 
to receive new ideas and examine modern 
improvements and up-to-date inventions; 
and, while he is thoroughly practical in 
working out his ideas, he nevertheless is 
fond of classical study, of high-class poetry, 
and of the finest selections of literature. 

He is affable, gentlemanly, polite, defer- 
ential, respectful, courteous, and sympa- 
thetic even to a fault, but he is also execu- 
tive, persevering, tenacious, and capable of 
working out problems of considerable mo- 
ment. 

He knows how to look into the deep prob- 
lems of life; in fact, no topic of current in- 
terest passes his notice without his express- 
ing some maturity of judgment concerning 
it. The elevation of his head indicates that 
he is religiously inclined, and that he wix 
always draw others with him to consider the 
desirability of living as near to his Divine 
Master as possible. All the faculties in the 
moral group appear to be actively developed, 
and these will give him a distinct conscious- 
ness of right principle, keen sympathies for 
the needs of his fellow-men, spiritual faith 
and trust in immortality, and a reverence 
for his God and his workmanship. 

His language is always suited to the oc- 
casion, whatever that may be, though he is 
not wordy, and does not weary his audience 
with unnecessary explanations. He comes 
right to the point that he wishes others to 
consider, and understands what he wants to 
Say. 

He is a man who can adapt himself to 
many circumstances and people, and while 
not over-demonstrative or effusive in his at- 
tentions, or in showing appreciation for 
strangers, yet he can make himself feel per- 
fectly at home when traveling or when 
placed among those persons whom he has 
never seen before. This is a very estimable 
quality for a man to possess who is placed 
at the head of a large college, where he is 
obliged to constantly come in touch with 
new associations and mingle with constantly 
varying circumstances. 

In short, he should be known for his moral 
and religious nature, his untiring industry, 
his power to get in touch with others, his 
gentlemanly bearing toward the aged, yet 
he is not only courteous toward the aged, 
but he is able to understand the young and 
tolerant toward different classes of society. 

He has cultured tastes, and his aims and 
ambitions are of a high order. He is sure 
to influence the young in paths of sobriety, 
industry, and intellectual culture, and he 
will always prove to be an inspiration to 
those who need encouragement. He is in his 
right position in life. 

(Continued on page 304.) 
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SOME MEN WHO KNOW THE GOOD PHRENOLOGY HAS DONE. 


Dr. F. J. Gall. 

Dr. J. G. Spurzheim. 

Andrew Carmichael, Surgeon. 

Hon. D. G. Hallyburton, M.P. 

M. Bouilland, Professor of Clinical 
Medicine. 

Richard D. Evanson, M.D., Professor 
of Physiology, R.C.S., Dublin. 

John Abernethey, Surgeon. 

Whitelaw Ainslie, M.D. 

John Anderson, M.D. 

Disney Alexander, M.D. 

Edward Barlow, M.D. 

W. A. F. Browne, Surgeon. 

John Butter, M.D. 

Charles Caldwell, M.D. 

G. D. Cameron, M.D. 

John Elliotson, M.D., F.R.S., and 
F.R.C.P. 

Robert Hunter, M.D., Professor of 
Anatomy, University, Glasgow. 

John Epps, M.D. 

F. F. Travel, M.D. 

Jean Fossati, M.D., Paris. 

George Gardner, Surgeon. 

William Gregory. VF 1). 

Andrew Combe, M.D. 

C. Hoppe, M.1.. of Copenhagen. 

J. Houston, M.D. 

James Inglis, M.1). 

J. L. Levison, Surgeon. 

Robert Macnish, M.D. 

J. J. Nicol, Surgeon. 

Daniel Noble, Surgeon. 

Francis Farquharson, M.D. 

G. M. Paterson, M.D. 

Richard Poole, M.D. 

A. A. Poyer, M.D. 

Thomas Sandwith, Surgeon. 

N. B. Shurtleff, M.D. 

Cordon Thompson, M.D. 

John Barclay, M.D. 

Thomas Hope, M.D. 

teorge Combe. 

James O’Beirne, M.D., Ed. 

Rev. R. Buchanan. 

Sir G. S. Mackenzie, Bart. 

James Simpson, Advocate. 


. 


Ed. Milligan, M.D. 

Thomas Rolph, Surgeon. 

Thomas Stone, M.D. 

J. B. Tupper, M.D. 

Dr. W. F. Montgomery. 

Dr. Wayte. 

Casimer Broussais, M.D. 

David Ferrier, M.D. 

Dr. Joseph Vimont. 

William Weir, M.D., Surgeon. 

Richard Carmichael. 

Henry Marsh, M.D. 
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OF MAKING MANY DRUGS THERE IS 
NO END. 


For the last quarter of a century the 
manufacture of new medicines has in- 
creased at an enormous rate. In 1904 
probably more new remedies will be 
brought out than in any year in the 
history of the world. Every day al- 
most every physician has from one to 
three druggist circulars sent to him in 
packages giving the composition of 
new drugs they are bringing out, with 
full information as to their use. These 
new drugs are designed to supplant old 
ones. 

As a specimen of those sent me to- 
day, we find the following, all from 
one drug house: 

Probilin pills, empyroform, glycero- 
phosphates, sevulose, orphol, endermol, 
exodin, collargolum, crede, urotropin, 
antroclerosin, beta-encain. 

Each of these drugs is highly recom- 
mended for some of the many diseases 
with which human beings are afflicted. 
There are many millions of combina- 
tions of drugs that are used for the 
cure of disease, yet the most scientific 
physicians in the country assert that no 
drugs cure disease. The drugs may 
remove obstructions, but it is nature 
that cures. The power to heal disease 
is in the blood and not in the drugs. 

At Zion City, in Illinois, there are 
between eight and ten thousand people 
who never take drugs or medicines of 
any kind, and there is not one in fifty 
on the sick list. It is the opinion of 
many thousands of the best-educated 
physicians that if there were not a drug 
store or cigar store or tobacco store in 


Notes and Comments. 
MILER, M.D. 
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the world, the human race would be 
the better for it. More people are 
killed by drugs than die for want of 
them. 


FOOD VALUE OF FRUITS AND NUTS. 


Professor Jaffa, at the University of 
California, in co-operation with the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture, has carried on a number of experi- 
ments recently for the purpose of as- 
certaining the nutritive value of fruits 
and nuts when used as an integral part 
of the diet. In the report of the ex- 
periments made they say: 

“Although it is undoubtedly advisa- 
ble to wait until more data have been 
gathered before making definite state- 
ments regarding the ‘digestibility of 
different fruits and nuts, enough work 
has been done to show that they are 
quite thoroughly digestive and have a 
much higher nutritive value than is 
popularly attributed to them. In view 
of this, it is certainly an error to con- 
sider nuts merely as an accessory to an 
already heavy meal and to regard fruit 
merely as something of value for its 
pleasant flavor or for its hygienic or 
medicinal virtues. 

As shown by their composition and 
digestibility, both fruit and nuts can be 
favorably compared with other and 
more common foods. As sources of 
carbo-hydrates, fruits at ordinary prices 
are not expensive; and as sources of 
protein and fat, nuts at usual prices 
are reasonable foods.” 

Science is thus clearly demonstrat- 
ing the fact that fruits and nuts, with 
the cereals, are the natural food for 
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man. God told the first man and 
woman he created just what foods they 
should eat. (See Genesis i. 29.) 

The Lord God told the first man he 
created what he should eat for food. 
(See Genesis, ii., 16-17.) 


BOTH RHYME AND REASON. 


If you would take a job that’s risky, 
by all means keep away from whisky. 
If you from danger points would steer, 
be sure and keep away from beer. 
Whenever you take a drink of gin, you 
swallow down a dose of sin. When 
tempted to a glass of rum, remember 
that it rhymes with bum. Wherever 
there’s a glass of brandy, be sure you’ll 
find the devil handy. He also hands 
you out his card, whene’er your cider 
waxes hard. Rural New Yorker, Jan- 
uary 20th. 


Horn or PLENty.—A whisky man- 
ufacturer had among his brands one 
called the “Horn of Plenty,” on which 
a temperance poet wrote the following 
lines : 

“Plenty of poverty, plenty of pain, 

Plenty of sorrow, plenty of shame, 

Plenty of broken hearts, hopes doomed 
and sealed, 

Plenty of graves for the potter’s field.” 


HEALTH ADVICE FROM A _ BILLION- 
AIRE. 


Only about four years ago it was re- 
ported that John D. Rockefeller was a 
physical wreck. A newspaper reporter 
recently obtained from that gentleman 
the following in regard to his health at 
the present time: 


“My health! Thank you, I was never 
better in my life,’ he said. “I have dis- 
covered the best prescription for good health 
is outdoor exercise and eating slowly. Be 
regular in everything, but above all things, 
eat slowly. 

“Tf I have only fifteen minutes to eat a 
luncheon I will eat four or five mouthfuls 
in that time and carry away a mouthful 
with me. Four mouthfuls slowly eaten is 
far better than a hearty meal consumed in 
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haste. It takes a person a long time to 
appreciate this fully, but the sooner they 
do it the better it will be for their health. 
I find that when I play golf a lot and keep 
out of doors I both eat and sleep better.” 


The above is most excellent advice 
for anyone suffering from any chronic 
ailment. One great trouble with Amer- 
icans is they eat too fast and eat too 
much. All of the cereals and nearly 
all vegetables contain more or less 
starch and cane sugar. To digest 
these properly requires an alkaline di- 
gestive fluid, which is secreted by the 
salivary glands of the mouth, and in 
order to have a sufficient amount of 
saliva mixed with such food, thorough 
mastication is required. Every bit of 
starch food, or sugar, should be sub- 
stantially in a state of solution and 
thoroughly mixed with saliva before 
it is swallowed. If you have a full set 
of molar teeth this may be secured in 
a minute or two, but with poor teeth 
two or three times that length of time 
may be required. Those who have 
good teeth and thoroughly masticate 
their food usually do not require or 
consume much more than half the 
quantity of food that those do who 
have poor teeth. 

The reason that people who have good 
health and eat slowly require less food 
than those who eat fast is that their 
food is more perfectly digested and as- 
similated. All food that is eaten and 
not properly digested and assimilated 
has to be excreted like a foreign sub- 
stance, and the excreting organs are 
thus overburdened and broken down. 


“After I’ve had a quart of good 
beer,” said one man, “I feel as if | 
could knock a house down.” 

“That may be,” said his friend, “but 
since I’ve been teetotal I’ve knocked 
two houses up.” 

It benefits trade a good deal more to 
knock houses up than down, unless it 
be the publican’s. If that were 
knocked down numbers of other houses 
would be knocked up. 

Teetotalism pays the tradesman. 
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WE EAT TOO MUCH SUGAR. 


The consumption of sugar by the 
people of the United States has become 
simply enormous. The increase since 
1830 has been rapid from year to year. 
In 1830 it was 12.1 pounds per capita. 
In 1850, 23.1 pounds. In 1860, 30.5 
pounds. In 1870, 35.3 pounds. In 
1880, 42.9 pounds. In 1890, 52.8 
pounds. In 1900, 65.2 pounds, while 
in 1903, it was 71.1 pounds. It will 
probably be 73 pounds in 1904. 

Sugar is an artificial article of food. 
It can be manufactured from nearly all 
food products. Its production is most 
profitable from sugar-cane, sugar-beets, 
sorghum, and sugar-maple. Sweet po- 
tatoes will soon be utilized as a sugar 
plant. It can be extracted from nearly 
all kinds of fruits, vegetables, and 
cereals. 

The cost per pound in foreign coun- 
tries varies from year to year. In 
1830 it was 5.35 cents per pound; in 
1850, 3.46 cents; in 1860, 4.58 cents; 
in 1873, 5.35 cents. Since that, it has 
gradually declined in price in foreign 
markets, until in 1903 it was only 1.71 
cents per pound. 

The wholesale price of granulated 
sugar in New York in 1870 was 13.51 
cents per pound. In 1890 it was 6.27 
cents per pound. In 1903 it was only 
4.64 cents per pound at wholesale. In 
1903 the United States imported 4,- 
216,108,106 pounds of sugar, which 
cost $72,088,973. This does not in- 
include what came from Hawaii and 
Porto Rico. The quantity imported 
from Cuba in 1903 was 2,395,927,77C 
pounds, valued at $42,697,546. It will 
thus be seen that more than half of 
the sugar imported comes from Cuba. 
If the present tariff on Cuban sugar is 
maintained, it will in a short time ruin 
the manufacture of sugar in this coun- 
try. Cuba has the soil and climate 
that can produce every pound of sugar 
this country consumes. They have 
perpetual summer there, and can pro- 
duce two crops a vear. The sugar- 
cane, once planted on that island, will 
continue to grow for twenty vears and 


produce two crops a year. In_ the 
Southern States it has to be replanted 
every two or three years, and produces 
only one crop a year. Sugar can be 
made in Cuba at 1 cent a pound and 
give a good profit to the producer, 
while it costs over two cents a pound 
to raise it in the United States. The 
Sugar Trust has control of Cuba and 
has a complete monopoly of the busi- 
ness. The largest and most important 
sugar plantation in Cuba has been pur- 
chased by Americans. 


To be continued. 


IS THE STOMACH A CEMETERY? 


The only sure way to prevent colds 
is to live above them. People do not 
catch cold unless they are living upon 
a low plane physically, and inviting 
disease by careless habits. The day 
after Christmas is a time when people 
are very likely to take cold. It is the 
turkey that has been buried in their 
stomachs getting even with them. 
When one makes a cemetery of his 
stomach, he cannot expect his body to 
be in the best possible condition for de- 
fense against disease. 

A short time ago a young man who 
was anticipating the enjoyment of 
what he thought to be the fat leg of a 
chicken, found when he got to the mid- 
dle of it that he had reached the bone, 
instead of putting his teeth into the ten- 
der flesh. He found out that it was a 
very thin leg with a very thick bone— 
a tuberculous joint. But he had eaten 
all the meat off that bone before he 
made the discovery that it was the 
flesh of a tuberculous chicken.—Good 
Health. 


EXERCISES FOR SEPTEMBER. 
THE MENTAL TEMPERAMENT. 


The exercises given in this number 
are for ladies who possess the Mental 
Temperament. By the latter is meant 
a predominance of brain and nervous 
power over bodily strength and vitality, 
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man. God told the first man and 
woman he created just what foods they 
should eat. (See Genesis i. 29.) 

The Lord God told the first man he 
created what he should eat for food. 
(See Genesis, ii., 16-17.) 


BOTH RHYME AND REASON. 


If you would take a job that’s risky, 
by all means keep away from whisky. 
If you from danger points would steer, 
be sure and keep away from beer. 
Whenever you take a drink of gin, you 
swallow down a dose of sin. When 
tempted to a glass of rum, remember 
that it rhymes with bum. Wherever 
there’s a glass of brandy, be sure you'll 
find the devil handy. He also hands 
you out his card, whene’er your cider 
waxes hard. Rural New Yorker, Jan- 
uary 20th. 


Hlorn or PLeNty.—A whisky man- 
ufacturer had among his brands one 
called the “Horn of Plenty,” on which 
a temperance poet wrote the following 
lines : 

“Plenty of poverty, plenty of pain, 

Plenty of sorrow, plenty of shame, 

Plenty of broken hearts, hopes doomed 
and sealed, 

Plenty of graves for the potter’s field.” 


HEALTH ADVICE FROM A _ BILLION- 
AIRE. 


Only about four years ago it was re- 
ported that John D. Rockefeller was a 
physical wreck. A newspaper reporter 
recently obtained from that gentleman 
the following in regard to his health at 
the present time: 


“My health! Thank you, I was never 
better in my life,” he said. “I have dis- 
covered the best prescription for good health 
is outdoor exercise and eating slowly. Be 
regular in everything, but above all things, 
eat slowly. 

“If I have only fifteen minutes to eat a 
luncheon I will eat four or five mouthfuls 
in that time and carry away a mouthful 
with me. Four mouthfuls slowly eaten is 
far better than a hearty meal consumed in 
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haste. It takes a person a long time to 
appreciate this fully, but the sooner they 
do it the better it will be for their health. 
I find that when I play golf a lot and keep 
out of doors I both eat and sleep better.” 


The above is most excellent advice 
for anyone suffering from any chronic 
ailment. One great trouble with Amer- 
icans is they eat too fast and eat too 
much. All of the cereals and nearly 
all vegetables contain more or less 
starch and cane sugar. To digest 
these properly requires an alkaline di- 
gestive fluid, which is secreted by the 
salivary glands of the mouth, and in 
order to have a sufficient amount of 
saliva mixed with such food, thorough 
mastication is required. Every bit of 
starch food, or sugar, should be sub- 
stantially in a state of solution and 
thoroughly mixed with saliva before 
it is swallowed. If you have a full set 
of molar teeth this may be secured in 
a minute or two, but with poor teeth 
two or three times that length of time 
may be required. Those who have 
good teeth and thoroughly masticate 
their food usually do not require or 
consume much more than half the 
quantity of food that those do who 
have poor teeth. 

The reason that people who have good 
health and eat slowly require less food 
than those who eat fast is that their 
food is more perfectly digested and as- 
similated. All food that is eaten and 
not properly digested and assimilated 
has to be excreted like a foreign sub- 
stance, and the excreting organs are 
thus overburdened and broken down. 


“After I’ve had a quart of good 
beer,” said one man, “I feel as if I 
could knock a house down.” 

“That may be,” said his friend, “but 
since I’ve been teetotal I’ve knocked 
two houses up.” 

It benefits trade a good deal more to 
knock houses up than down, unless it 
be the publican’s. If that were 
knocked down numbers of other houses 
would be knocked up. 

Teetotalism pays the tradesman. 
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WE EAT TOO MUCH SUGAR. 


The consumption of sugar by the 
people of the United States has become 
simply enormous. The increase since 
1830 has been rapid from year to year. 
In 1830 it was 12.1 pounds per capita. 
In 1850, 23.1 pounds. In 1860, 30.5 
pounds. In 1870, 35.3 pounds. In 
1880, 42.9 pounds. In 1890, 52.8 
pounds. In 1900, 65.2 pounds, while 
in 1903, it was 71.1 pounds. It will 
probably be 73 pounds in 1904. 

Sugar is an artificial article of food. 
It can be manufactured from nearly all 
food products. Its production is most 
profitable from sugar-cane, sugar-beets, 
sorghum, and sugar-maple. Sweet po- 
tatoes will soon be utilized as a sugar 
plant. It can be extracted from nearly 
all kinds of fruits, vegetables, and 
cereals. 

The cost per pound in foreign coun- 
tries varies from year to year. In 
1830 it was 5.35 cents per pound; in 
1850, 3.46 cents; in 1860, 4.58 cents; 
in 1873, 5.35 cents. Since that, it has 
gradually declined in price in foreign 
markets, until in 1903 it was only 1.71 
cents per pound. 

The wholesale price of granulated 
sugar in New York in 1870 was 13.51 
cents per pound. In 1890 it was 6.27 
cents per pound. In 1903 it was only 
4.64 cents per pound at wholesale. In 
1903 the United States imported 4,- 
216,108,106 pounds of sugar, which 
cost $72,088,973. This does not in- 
include what came from Hawaii and 
Porto Rico. The quantity imported 
from Cuba in 1903 was 2,395,927,77 
pounds, valued at $42,697,546. It will 
thus be seen that more than half of 
the sugar imported comes from Cuba. 
If the present tariff on Cuban sugar is 
maintained, it will in a short time ruin 
the manufacture of sugar in this coun- 
try. Cuba has the soil and climate 
that can produce every pound of sugar 
this country consumes. They have 
perpetual summer there, and can pro- 
duce two crops a vear. The sugar- 
cane, once planted on that island, will 
continue to grow for twenty vears and 
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produce two crops a year. In_ the 
Southern States it has to be replanted 
every two or three years, and produces 
only one crop a year. Sugar can be 
made in Cuba at 1 cent a pound and 
give a good profit to the producer, 
while it costs over two cents a pound 
to raise it in the ‘United States. The 
Sugar Trust has control of Cuba and 
has a complete monopoly of the busi- 
ness. The largest and most important 
sugar plantation in Cuba has been pur- 
chased by Americans. 


To be continued. 


IS THE STOMACH A CEMETERY? 


The only sure way to prevent colds 
is to live above them. People do not 
catch cold unless they are living upon 
a low plane physically, and inviting 
disease by careless habits. The day 
after Christmas is a time when people 
are very likely to take cold. It is the 
turkey that has been buried in their 
stomachs getting even with them. 
When one makes a cemetery of his 
stomach, he cannot expect his body to 
be in the best possible condition for de- 
fense against disease. 

A short time ago a young man who 
was anticipating the enjoyment of 
what he thought to be the fat leg of a 
chicken, found when he got to the mid- 
dle of it that he had reached the bone, 
instead of putting his teeth into the ten- 
der flesh. He found out that it was a 
very thin leg with a very thick bone— 
a tuberculous joint. But he had eaten 
all the meat off that bone before he 
made the discovery that it was the 
flesh of a tuberculous chicken.—Good 
Health. 


EXERCISES FOR SEPTEMBER. 
THE MENTAL TEMPERAMENT. 


The exercises given in this number 
are for ladies who possess the Mental 


Temperament. By the latter is meant 
a predominance of brain and nervous 
power over bodily strength and vitality, 
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and the exercise to counteract this is to 
increase one’s circulation, tone up the 
muscles and nerves of the stomach, and 
increase all the vital organs. We can- 
not give exercise that will do all of this 
completely. 

A young lady who weighs 132 
pounds; height, 5 feet 4 inches; age, 
34; circumference of head, 224 inches; 
height of head, 143, and length of head, 
14}, should take the following exer- 
cises : 

Position.—Clasp the hands behind 
the head, press the elbows outward, take 
a deep breath from the lower part of 
the lungs, inhale through the nostrils 
and slightly part the lips. (2) Empty 
the lungs. (3) (4), Repeat. Place 
hands on hips, or hips firm. (5) Bend 
elbows forward. (6) Bend them as 
far back as possible. Repeat (7) (8), 
and in the last movement, where the el- 
bows are brought back, the chest should 
be brought prominently forward (8). 

For strengthening the diaphragm 
and muscles and nerves of the stom- 
ach, place hands on hips and bend for- 
ward from the waist (9), rise (10), re- 
peat (11) and (12). Repeat three 
times, or until thirty-six counts’ are 
reached. Walk ten minutes every 
morning and ten minutes every night 
with hands locked behind at the waist, 
breathing deeply but easily, and it will 
be found that this exercise will greatly 
increase the circulation of the body and 
draw the heat away from the brain, 
especially before going to rest. 

After an interval of two minutes re- 
peat the twelve movements again three 
times, making seventy-two counts in- 
cluding the former counts. With the 
walking exercise night and morning, 
these will be sufficient for this month 
without repeating those given in the 
August number. 

The exercises for the next month will 
be arranged for the Vital-Motive Tem- 
perament. 
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A prize of a free Phrenological ex- 
amination from photographs is offered 
to the one who sends us the best record 
of the time spent on these exercises by 
January 1, 1905. This should be sent 
to the Editor of Physical Exercise, Cap- 
tain Jack McDonald, PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL, 24 E. 22d St., N. Y. City. 


WHAT MAKES THE MAN. 


What is it makes the man? Size? No! 
Then what is it? We frequently hear re- 
marks about an individual as to his make- 
up, his bearing, ete., in the following 
manner : 

What a fine looking man! Upon acquaint- 
ance, we are obliged to acknowledge it is 
only a fine physique that has attracted us, 
and the man seemingly an inhabitant of that 
body, is wanting, or lacking; for we dis- 
cover weaknesses which surprise us. Why? 
The mental organs largely explain these 
weaknesses. 

Many a man intends to be one in every 
sense of the word, but he fails to “know 
himself,” and is at a loss, perhaps, to account 
for his failures. 

Is it possible for a person to strengthen 
himself against these conditions? Yes, but 
in only one way—to realize the great re- 
sponsibility God has put upon him, to make 
the most of himself. In order to do this, he 
must gain a knowledge of his mental facul- 
ties, and cultivate that which will cause him 
to become more perfect, mentally, physically, 
spiritually ; for each one hinges on the other, 
and there cannot be real improvement in 
one, without the others sharing in the bene- 
fit 


Ignorance is often responsible for the many 
failures in life. 

God furnishes light in various ways, but 
He has made us free-will agents to accept 
or reject it. He only reflects his Creator 
who avails himself of the resources put 
within his reach, to gain knowledge of his 
mental condition, and thus become more in- 
telligent, realizing his capabilities and possi- 
bilities, and so reflects that image of God in 
whose likeness his was made. 

Does the brute creation reflect this image? 
No, not as man does. It is only the supe- 
rior faculties that bear any resemblance to 
the Divine mind of God. Man cannot attain 
unto it, but can reflect it if he will; and 
what can be higher in man than this reflec- 
tion ? H. E. L. 
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“The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts 
with well instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


The Psychology of Childhood. 
EXECUTIVE AND FORCEFUL. 
By UncLE Jor. 


No. 628.—Bernard Henry, London, command in carrying out his mental 
England.—This little fellow is a “chip activities. Look for a moment at his 
of the old block.” He is come by right- forehead. There is no lack of height 
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NO. 628. BERNARD HENRY, LONDON, ENG. 


No. 1—Observatien. No. 2——-Constructiveness. No. 3—Ideality. No. 4—Mirthfulness 
No. 5-—Causality. No. 6.—-Comparison. No. 7.-—-Firmness. 


ful inheritance to possess a sturdy or- or breadth where the crosses are placed ; 
ganization. hence he will inquire into things, and 

He has a large, full, round, head. will want to know, first of all, what 
His brain is active and his body is mother is doing; then, as he takes an 
healthy, which is fortunate, for the interest in school life, his inquiry will 
child will use up all the vitality he can center on what his teacher can tell 
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him, and finally, as he passes out into 
an individual career, he will show his 
activity of mind in a special line of 
work, profession or business. He is 
alive all over, and it is very hard to 
keep such a child quiet or within limits. 
It would be well for him to have a 
garden to play in, for four walls will 
not content him when he works off his 
energy. He will often say to his 
mother: “I have so much spirit to-day 
that I must run it off,’ and so he will 
run the length of the corridor, through 
the dining-room, around the kitchen 
and back, to do what he calls letting off 
the steam from his boiler. The boy 
will grow if he is kept active, and he 
will grow strong and vigorous by ex- 
ercise ; but if he is kept in a hot-house, 
he will grow up puny and delicate, and 
will become irritable and fretful ; there- 
fore his surroundings for the first six 
years of his life must be those of physi- 
cal activity. 

What he can learn through observing 
nature, examining what grows in the 
garden, woods, forests, and all about 
the song-birds, the rocks, soil, timber, 
etc., will be to his advantage. He need 
not be idle mentally if he is active phys- 
ically ; in fact, there are so many things 
that he can inform his mind about be- 
fore he begins his regular studies, that 
these branches will increase his percep- 
tive faculties, which are none too active 
when compared with his inquiring qual- 
ities. Weight, for instance, is an or- 
gan that will need to be cultivated. It 
is not sufficiently active at present to 
keep him well balanced on his feet all 
the time. He is liable to fall and run 
against things and tumble down, and 
will often fail to observe an object that 
is right in front of him because he is 
anxious to get something that is be- 
yond him, which is more interesting 
for him to examine. He will learn 
much through personal experience and 
by physical culture, gymnastic exercises 
for the dumb-bells, ete. All these 
movements should be made interesting 
to him so as to attract his attention. 

This little fellow has plenty of go in 
him as well as his whole share of will 
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and determination of mind. It will be 
hard for him to acquiesce and “knuckle 
under” until he knows he has to, and 
until he realizes that those who have 
his interest at heart know more than he 
does about things. He is a boy who 
must be led rather than driven. If the 
latter plan is tried there will be trouble, 
but if he is influenced by means of per- 
suasion, he will acquiesce readily and 
without feeling that he is humbling 
himseif. He will need all the will 
power he has, but it must be trained 
and cultivated, otherwise it may stand 
in his way. 

He is a symmpathetic little fellow, 
and will cry just as hard when he sees 
another little boy pinch his fingers in 
the crack of the door, or let a block of 
wood drop on his feet, or knock his head 
against the corner of the table, or fall 
downstairs, as though he had done 
these things himself. 

He is a very ingenious child, and 
ought to be able to utilize his inventive 
skill to some good purpose, either in 
running a machine and becoming an 
engineer, or in organizing work where 
a new plan is called for every little 
while. It will be hard for him to stick 
to one thing for long at a time, but if he 
is taught to finish his work as he goes 
along he will make more progress in life 
than if he tries to accomplish a part 
of every new scheme that fills his mind. 

His memory is excellent, and he will 
show it in relating to others what he 
has heard people say, or in repeating 
what he has heard, or in relating what 
he has seen in his travels. 

He is full of fun, and will delight in 
cracking jokes, and will not mind so 
much as some if the joke comes back 
to him like the boomerang does to the 
aborigines. He will take jokes good- 
naturedly, and this is an excellent fea- 
ture in a child. He must be allowed 
and encouraged to laugh off his mis- 
takes and disappointments so that 
they need not weigh heavily upon him 
and make him unhappy. 

He will make a ready speaker, and 
will add a great many anecdotes so as 
to make the hearers enjoy themselves 
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and at the same time illustrate his se- 
rious remarks. 

He will be in his element when he 
is driving a team, cracking a whip, or 
holding the reins. He had better have 
a motor-horse, so that he can keep his 
hands and legs going on an imaginary 
pony, if he has no opportunity of hav- 
ing a real one to ride. 

Whoever helps him to dress will have 
to be quick about it, for he will not 
want to spend much time over his at- 
tire. He had had better have shoes to 
have elastic sides, so that the strings 
will not break or the buttons come off, 
and these will slip on easily. 

He must get all the sleep he can in 
between his hours of play, for when he 
plays he will play very hard and will 
tire himself out before he knows it; 
vet he is sturdy, and with sleep he will 
be able to overcome his fatigue. 


————e 
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He must regulate his appetite in sen- 
sible ways, and should not eat between 
meals, as some children do; but when 
he is hungry just before dinner-time he 
must be given a glass of water, for this 
will often satisfy his hungry craving 
for the time being, and he will enjoy 
his food at the proper meal hour very 
much better than as if he eats all kinds 
of cakes, sweets and fruit at irregular 
times. Most children get out of order 
by being allowed to do this, but the 
consequences follow, and children are 
not wise enough to know what has 
vaused them to suffer from colic or 
stomach-ache. 

He will make an excellent orator, a 
clever engineer, or a successful, driving 
business man, where he can come in 
contact with many people and make 
shoals of friends. 


ADDRESS BY THE HON. EDWARD LAUTERBACH, LL.D. 


Delivered at the Forty-third Annual Commencement of the Eclectic Medical College 
of the City of New York, held at Carnegie Lyceum, Friday evening, May 13, 1904, and 
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HON. EDWARD LAUTERBACH, A MAN 
OF GREAT ENERGY, FORCE, AND 
EXECUTIVE POWER. 


One morning when Miss Fowler was in 
Mr. Rockwood’s studio, selecting some pic- 
tures for him to describe before the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology, he presented 
the picture of the Hon. Ed. Lauterbach, and 
without knowing whom the portrait repre- 
sented, she made the following remarks: 

“This gentleman is a man of indomitable 
energy. He is a born orator and agitator. 
He carries a combination of the Vital and 
Motive temperaments, and has a strong, 
executive head and face. The nose and ear 
betoken immense physical power and long 
life. He is a thorough man of business, and 
must enjoy a large amount of it. The more 
he has the better he likes it. He has force 
of mind, practical talent, shrewdness to see 
fifty years ahead, and eloquence to carry his 
points in an argument. When speaking his 
eye must kindle, and his whole mind be 
brought into play. It is interesting to note 
his heavy brow, his calculating ability, his 
practical, discerning eye, his breadth of 
head in the temples, giving him ingenious 
contrivance and ability to handle men and 
material. No task is too difficult for him 
to gauge or undertake. He is a man of 
force, and were he a lawyer, he would show 
his discriminative ability and power to 
analyze facts in a remarkable way.” 

After having seen Mr. Lauterbach, and 
heard his excellent address to the graduates 
of The Eclectic Medical College, a digest of 
which is given below through the courtesy 
of “The Eclectic Review,” she has no cause 
to change her opinion concerning what she 
wrote of him in 1899. After the excellent 
appeal which Mr. Lauterbach made for the 
Eclectices, she hopes that he will some day in 
the near future stand on the platform of the 
American Institute of Phrenology and give 
the graduates a similar treat. 


DIGEST OF ADDRESS. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: 

The broad and liberal spirit which charac- 
terizes Eclecticism has been manifested in 
my selection to address you, for, although 
it is customary to allot this task either to 
a physician or a clergyman, the faculty, real- 
izing, perhaps, the exceptional excellence and 
moral rectitude of the present graduating 
class, felt that it would be safe to entrust 
the duty to a mere lawyer. 

One of the reasons for accepting the honor 
was that owing to their unusual ability the 
members of the present graduating class will 
undoubtedly appear as experts for the 
plaintiff in railroad accidents, and as I may 
represent the defense, I want to see what 
manner of men and women are to perform 
what seems to have become one of the most 
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lucrative and ready-to-hand functions of the 
up-to-date medical and surgical practitioner. 

Possibly, as my introduction by your 
president would seem to indicate, the invi- 
tation was extended to me because of my 
very recent election to the Board of Regents 
of the University of the State. 

In these days, happily, no member of that 
Board, now in the 120th year of its exist- 
ence, need hesitate to greet and be welcomed 
by your independent powerful organization, 
composed of men competent to practice medi- 
cine, but insisting upon practicing it ac- 
cording to their own sense of right and with 
their own adaptation of the teachings of 
science, without being hedged about or 
limited by precedent, often faulty, frequently 
mischievous and certainly not in all cases 
absolutely reliable. 

Twenty-five or thirty years ago, or before 
that period, an assembly such as this, called 
together to celebrate, incidentally at least, 
the remarkable progress of the Eclectic sys- 
tem of medicine and its grateful acceptance 
by the community, would not have received 
whatever encouragement the presence of any 
State official, even in his individual capacity, 
might give, since the attitude of the State, 
like that of other States, was hostile to the 
organization and maintenance of medical 
colleges other than those of the allopathic 
school. 

The struggle of Thompson, of Beach, and 
other self-sacrificing men, with whose names 
you are more familiar than I, which cul- 
minated in about the year 1848—that re- 
markable year when the whole world seemed 
to revolutionize itself into a spirit of greater 
independence and freedom, akin to the spirit 
of ’76—broke down the barriers which had 
been set up, preventing men of independent, 
yet scientific, thought from practicing medi- 
cine except in accordance with a system 
which had been brought down from the time 
of Hippocrates and Galen, and though modi- 
fied, still embarrassed by the superstition 
of tradition. 

The initial victories of your militant 
predecessors brought about great and favor- 
able changes in public sentiment so that 
finally the legislature provided that regents’ 
examinations for medical degrees should be 
held under the auspices of the University 
of the State of New York with privileges 
accorded equally to Allopaths, Homeo- 
paths, and Eclecties. 

Marvelous as has been the accomplishment 
of the present faculty of your college and its 
predecessors, sincere as are the congratula- 
tions, which are extended to them, earnest 
as is the hope for the development of the 
cause to which they are devoted, and en- 
couraging as is the progress which has been 
made, there is yet one instrumentality left 
unrealized which in my judgment must be 
secured. Before the sphere of action of the 
Eclectic Medical College of the City of New 
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York shall be as complete as its founders 
intended. 

That requisite is an hospital to be 
managed and controlled as to its temporal 
and secular functions by a board of direc- 
tors of laymen who believe in the benefi- 
cence of your system, and whose technical 
affairs shall be under the direction of a board 
of practitioners of the Eclectic school; its 
trained nurses to be educated along the lines 
of your distinctive methods; the operations 
at whose clinics are to be performed by your 
professors, and above all whose doors shall 
be wide open to the matriculates and gradu- 
ates of your college, so as to afford to them 
the same opportunities which present them- 
selves to the students of other colleges. 

Actual hospital practice has become an 
essential factor in a fully developed, well- 
rounded course of medical and surgical tech- 
nical training. 

You have approximated this desideratum 
in the establishment of a well-managed dis- 
pensary, but the rapid evolution which has 
marked your career will reach its culmina- 
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tion when an Eclectic hospital shall have 
been created. 

May we not lay the flattering unction to 
our souls that before long Eclecticism will 
rear for its adherents a temple of this nature 
consecrated to the holiest of purposes, the 
amelioration of the sufferings of the af- 
flicted ? 

To you graduates I have but few sugges- 
tions to make. The difficulties which will 
beset you in your vocation, the arduousness 
of the profession which you have embraced 
are known to you. 

The principle honor, of devotion to 
the interests of yvar patients, of the neces- 
sity of great self-sacrifice have been so fully 
set forth this evening and during your col- 
legiate career that it would be a work of 
supererogation to emphasize them now. 

I do bespeak, however, for the inculea- 
tion and the development of a spirit of co- 
operation among those with whom you have 
been associated, and with those who main- 
tain the professional methods which you have 
deemed fit to adopt. 


——_¢—_————____ 


APPENDICITIS. 


No less than four monthlies have called 
our attention to the subject of appendicitis, 
and as one writer truly says, “it is almost 
impossible to read a daily newspaper with- 
out coming across a notice that some well- 
known person has undergone an operation 
for appendicitis; in fact, appendicitis seems 
to have become a society complaint, for it 
is seldom that the working classes suffer 
from this disease.” It is found chiefly in 
persons with sedentary habits, while it sel- 
dom troubles persons who are compelled to 
earn their living by manual labor. A few 
of the ideas expressed by various writers 
appear to us perfectly pertinent and help- 
ful to those who may not have looked into 
the subject as fully as have the writers, 
who are Dr. Terry, Surgeon-General of the 
National Guard of New York; Dr. Robin, 
of Paris, who has an international reputa- 
tion; Dr. Herbert A. Parkyn, Medical 
Superintendent of the Chicago School of 
Psychology and editor of “Suggestion”; 
and Dr. Robert Henry Burton, of Los An- 
geles, Cal. 

Dr. Parkyn says, “One of the chief causes 
for appendicitis given by medical writers 
is chronie constipation. That ninety-nine 
cases of chronic constipation out of every 
hundred are the result of persons habitually 
drinking too little, and the quickest and 
most effective way to overcome chronic con- 
stipation and banish it permanently is to 
drink eight or ten glassfuls of water every 
day.” . . “Persons who earn their 
living by physical labor usually perspire 


freely, and, in consequence, drink freely; 
and it is for this reason that appendicitis 
so seldom develops in the active working 
class.” This doctor believes that the free 
and copious use of water will prevent the 
need of operations. He says “the first, last 
and only cause of appendicitis is insufficient 
drinking of liquids.” . “TI have been 
called upon to treat many cases of chronic 
appendicitis, and have had no difficulty in 
relieving every patient permanently within 
a few days after the proper water-drinking 
habit was established; in fact, in acute 
and chronic appendicitis, water-drinking 
would be found almost a specific cure, ex- 
cept when suppuration has occurred, and 
operative measures are imperative.” 

Dr. Terry, in “The Publie Journal.” 
states that his method of curing this mal- 
ady consisted of at first giving cathartic 
doses of castor oil with olive oil, followed 
with hot water, until the bowels are thor- 
oughly moved. This he followed by giving 
olive oil and glycerine, and flaxseed poul- 
tices soaked in olive oil, applied to the ab- 
domen. In forty-four cases out of fifty. 
which were treated by him personally, no 
operation was necessary.” 

Dr. Robin, in a recent issue of the Paris 
“Herald,” and commented upon in “Health 
Culture,” says that since Princess Mary of 
Hanover succumbed to it, several persons, 
prominent in English, German and French 
society have undergone an operation, and 
that in each case the disease has claimed 
them as its victims. The death of each 
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was attributed to the fact that the opera- 
tion was performed too late.” He says: 
“This form of reason is accepted by sur- 
geons, physicians, and the public, and the 
only argument that went against it is, that 
it may be found in a comparison of the 
number of deaths from appendicitis ‘with- 
out operation, and those from apendicitis 
‘with operation,’ the proportion of deaths 
being ten times greater in the second case 
than the first.” He goes on to say: “The 
French army statistics recently placed be- 
fore the Academy of Medicine demonstrate 
that the mortality is far higher for cases 
of appendicitis treated surgically than for 
cases treated medically. 

“It must be distinctly stated—because it 
is the opinion of a large number of medical 
men who are merely practitioners unaflili- 
ated with ‘official’ medical circles—that the 
medical treatment of appendicitis is less 
dangerous than operations. It is time to 
raise a protest against these operations— 
imposed ex-cathedra, which really consti- 
tute nothing but a ‘fashionable treatment.’ 
Many medical men who have had to resort 
to operations only in exceptional cases, pos- 
sessed statistics of cures which surgery is 
incapable of furnishing. The treatment 
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they employ is extremely simple. Directly 
an appendicular crisis commences, they ad- 
minister a mild purge (castor oil, for in- 
stance), instead of giving opium and thus 
stopping the action of the intestine. The 
intestine must afterward be thoroughly 
washed out.” 

“It is therefore imperative,” Dr. Robin 
says, “to utter a warning against these 
discriminate operations, and to inform the 
public that—whatever may be said to the 
contrary—there is a medical treatment for 
appendicitis which gives better results than 
the surgical treatment.” 

As “an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure,” and, further, as so many 
believe in the immediate use of the knife, 
it may be well for our readers to apply the 
prevention treatment, especially where sed- 
entary habits prevail, and thus avoid this 
malady. A free discussion on all sides of 
the question is necessary in these days when 
sO many persons are attacked by this dis- 
ease. We wish our readers would forward 
their experiences, and the experiences of 
their friends, who have had appendicitis, 
and who have been cured with or without 
an operation. 


—_—_¢———— 


DR. CARLETON SIMON SAYS ELECTRICITY WILL BE THE NERVE FOOD 
OF THE FUTURE, ACTING AS RAPIDLY AS POSSIBLE. 


That electricity will be the brain and 
nerve restorative of the future in cases of 
what he calls “electrical hysteria” and 
“electrical chorea,” and that it will act 
with all the rapidity and with more lasting 
effect than alcoholic stimulants, were the 
novel points made by Dr. Carleton Simon in 
an address before the Society for Universal 
Research. 

“Electrical hysteria and electrical chorea, 
the direct result of the frequent contact 
with electrical apparatus and the drawing 
of nerve energy from centers through the 
extremities,” said Dr. Simon, “are two 
phases of nerve disorders that have come 
under my observation. They are produced 
by a semi-paralysis of the nerve cells so 
that they cannot vibrate together and there- 
by produce or convey sensation. 

“From the presence of nerve disorders 
among electrical engineers and experiment- 
ers I was led to investigate for a special 
form of disorder. I have found that the 
diseases mentioned have wrecked the health 


Difficulty is only a word indicating the 
degree of strength requisite for accom- 
plishing particular objects; a mere not- 
ice of the necessity for exertion.—Samuel 
Warren. 


of four eminent experimenters now under 
my care. 

“The first symptoms of the new diseases 
are insomnia and loss of memory. Latere 
comes total inability to think and general 
apathy. 

“The displacement of cellulous matter of 
the nerve can be accomplished easily by 
electrical reaction, for the neurous, or the 
essential nerve cells, are readily separated 
by electricity. It is the tapping of one cell 
upon another that produces sensation and 
passes thoughts from the brain to the body 
and sensations from the body to the brain. 

“When separated by electricity, as in 
electrical hysteria and electrical chorea, all 
sensation ceases, and there is a_ partial 
paralysis of the system, including the shut- 
ting off of food from the nerves. Now, 
through experiments in my laboratory, I 
have discovered that these cells can be man- 
ipulated by electricity and forced to resume 
their functions. The effect has been as quick 
as that of a glass of whisky. Only the 
electric fluid is actual food to the nerves.” 


.—_ 


Not the brilliancy of success, but the 
purity of our endeavors and faithful per- 
severance in duty, even when the result 
was scarcely visible, will decide as to the 
value of a man’s life-—Von Moltke. 
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To be able to recognize capable and trustworthy men is one of the most valuable gifts which 


rulers can possess—DEAN FARRAR. 


Phrenology helps you to do this. 


——-- 


SEPTEMBER. 


The golden days of all the year 
Give promise of the harvest near. 
The orchard, vineyard, smiling field, 
Now all their varied treasures yield. 


The harvesters, the huskers, soon 

Will dance beneath the harvest moon; 
And merry make with song and play. 
The barn well filled with new-mown hay. 


THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 


This is the period of the year when 
many inquirers should make a special 
effort to attend the Course just opening 
at the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy. The Course is specially arranged 
at this time of the year to suit the con- 
venience of those who have other plans 
later in the fall. We believe that many 
who have been trying to arrange to vis- 
it New York for the last few years will 
be able to do so now. No one should 
let this opportunity pass who can possi- 


The garden, meadow, now are gay 
With autumn tints in bright array, 
And nuts come rustling down at will; 
The squirrels leap their stores to fill. 


The richest days of all the year, 
The days of reaping now are near. 
The full-grown seed through God’s own 
care 
Will garnered be for winter bare. 
Sarah E. 


jaker. 
bly make it convenient to be present. 
There are new proofs and evidences 
constantly coming to light in the scien- 
tific, experimental, and clinical depart- 
ments of thought that invite the inter- 
est of students of Human Culture, Hu- 
man Improvement, and Human Prog- 
ress, and these are presented to the class 
in a practical manner. 


BRAIN OF FREDERICK BOCK. 


Frederick Bock sent a bullet through 
his brain, according to the description, 
in the region of Ideality on one side, 
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and the organ of Color on the other 
hemisphere. 

The report on his recovery by Supt. 
Talbot is as follows: 

“The fact that Bock has surprised us 
all by his improvement, and by his re- 
taining his mental powers and his eye- 
sight can only be attributed to the 
remarkable fact that the bullet just 
barely grazed the parts of the brain 
which control the mental faculties, and 
just escaped the optic nerve. How it 
did so is a wonder.” 


UNKNOWN PART OF BRAIN. 


The part of the brain through which 
the bullet directly passed, say the doc- 
tors, is the region whose exact functions 
have not yet been definitely traced by 


science. While the mental region and 


the sight and hearing is located there, 
there is a part of the frontal lobe which 


has not been satisfactorily explained. 
Since Bock has escaped with no no- 
ticeable bad results the surgeons are 
wondering just what specific part in the 
economy of the human system this 
region plays. As the nervous system, 
as well as the mental, is controlled 
from the frontal lobe, it seems, say the 
doctors, strange that Bock shows no 
traces of acute nervousness. A faint 
suggestion of a difference in the injured 
man was mentioned by the attempted 
suicide’s wife, who brought him a bou- 
quet of flowers. Before he was shot 
Bock was passionately fond of flowers, 
he loved them more than anything else, 
and seemed to delight in their beauty. 
Now he does not even notice them. 
This fact has given rise to the sup- 
position that the bullet may have 
destroyed the injured man’s sense of 
beauty. That the bullet has penetrated 
the functions which controls that sixth 
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sense, as some psychologists term it— 
westheticism—is a debated question. If 
this can be ascertained an interesting 
fact in psycho-pathology will be estab- 
lished. 

It may be that the varied shades and 
subtle mental characteristics may have 
their functions here. 

In the meantime Bock lies in his cot 
with his head resting on an ordinary 
pillow and making rapid strides toward 
complete recovery. When he walks out 
of the hospital in the possession of all 
his faculties he will be regarded as the 
most remarkable patient ever treated in 
the institution. Had the wound been 
a little to the rear Bock would never 
have walked from the hospital, as the 
functions of motion controlling the leg 
and arm would have been destroyed. 

As it is, the bullet in its mysterious 
path through the man’s brain has left 
it, so far as can be ascertained, “as good 
as before,” and the astounding and re- 
markable recovery of a man with a 
quarter of an inch bullet-hole clear 
through his brain will cause Bock’s 
name to be handed down in the history 
of wonderful and unprecedented surgi- 
cal cases. 

From the description and diagram 
of the wound in the “Evening World,” 
August 6th, we judge that the Psycho- 
logical Centres that were injured were 
the organ of Color on the right hemi- 
sphere and the organ of Ideality on the 
other side of the brain. We hope to see 
and examine the wound for ourselves. 
Certainly this accident must point to 
the localization of cerebral functions. 


THE LATE LAWRENCE HUTTON. 
Author, Essayist, and Critic. 


We regret to record the death of the 
celebrated Lawrence Hutton, who died 
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on June 10th, at Princeton, N. J., at the 
age of sixty-one years. It will be re- 
membered that this able gentleman 
made a collection of death-masks of 
famous men and women, which was 
said to be the finest and most remark- 
able private collection in the world, 
which he donated to Princeton Univer- 
sity. He began collecting death-masks 
of established authenticity and peculiar 
historical significance over forty years 
ago. An interesting account was pub- 
lished June 11th in the “Sun,” which 
states how, in the early ’60’s, he be- 
gan take interest death- 
masks by of Franklin. 
The interest deepened into a_pro- 
fession. 


to an in 


seeing one 
until his collection, which 
he presented to Princeton University, 
possessed more than seventy masks, 
among which are Napoleon, Washing- 
ton, Lincoln, Thackeray, Daniel Web- 
ster, Queen Elizabeth, Dean Swift, 
Coleridge, Sterne, Keats, 
Prof. Richard Owen, Richard Brinsley 
Sheridan, Sir Isaac Newton, Dion Bou- 
cicault, John McCullough, Barrett, 
Mary Queen of Scotts, Henry Clay, 
John C. Calhoun, Edmund Burke, Sir 
Thomas- Moore, Oliver Cromwell, 
Aaron Burr, Edmund Kean, David 
Garrick, Frederick the Great, Robes- 
pierre, Murat, Mirabeau, Beethoven, 
Mendelssohn, Haydn, Wordsworth, 
Charles II., Napoleon III., Goethe, 
Luther, Dante, Franklin, Edwin Booth, 
Pope Pius IX., Sir Walter Scott, Tasso, 
Mrs. Siddons, Louise of Prussia, Schil- 
ler, Curan, Disraeli, Count Cavour, 
Tom Paine, Lord Palmerston, besides 
the death-masks of many noted men of 
recent years. Mr. Hutton was a gradu- 
ate of Yale, and received his degree of 
A.M. in 1892, and from Princeton in 
1897. Mr. Hutton took up journalism 


Lawrence 
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after he left college, and later became 
the literary editor of “Harper’s Maga- 
zine.” He was also the University Lec- 
turer on English literature in Prince- 
ton. He was a member of the Authors’ 
Club, Players’ Club, and a Princeton 
Club of New York. 
about fifty books. 
He was known to Fowler & Wells Co., 
from whom he secured the masks of 


He wrote in all 


many distinguished men in his collec- 
tion, which may be seen at the Museum 
of the American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy, 24 E. 22d St., New York City. 
He was a firm believer in Phrenology. 

THE LATE REV. 

HOLMES. 


LUCIUS 


One of the Oldest Subscribers to the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 





REV. L. HOLMES. 


One of Webster’s oldest and most re- 
spected residents, Rey. Lucius Holmes, 


passed away on May 20th, we regret 


to state. He was a life-long subscriber 
to the PurRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL AND 
Science oF Hear, and until the last 
few years was quite a frequent con- 
tributor. He was a speaker of marked 
ability and power. He 
Baptist, then a Universalist minister, 
and his ministry was attended by grati- 


was first a 
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fying success, and the fruit of his well- 
directed and consecrated labor still re- 
mains. His sermons were logical and 
often profound, but always had a defin- 
ite aim and purpose, and abounded in 
pertinent illustrations of practical 
truth. 

The Rev. E. W. Preble, writing in 
the “Universalist Leader,” says, “He 
was one of the brightest and wittiest 
of men I ever knew, and his keen sense 
of humor bubbled up like a spring, and 
gave a peculiar charm to his conversa- 
tion, and a refreshing flavor to his pul- 
pit addresses.” He was universally 
beloved wherever he preached. He 
often lectured upon his ever-favorite 
science of Phrenology, and gathered 
quite a collection of skulls, and James 
Sawyer, an excellent nature-artist, 
painted him admirable illustrations. 


“THE SANCTIFIED SALOON.” 


We think the writer of an editorial in 
the “Tribune” of August 3d went out of 
his way to congratulate a celebrated and 
well-known bishop for opening the 
Subway Saloon, and thinks that “all 
should give him credit for the courage 
of his convictions, and the purity of his 
motives.” We think a good many men 
who show an error of judgment, could 
be thanked on the same ground, even if 
their acts are not sustained by righteous 
judgment, but is not this rather doubt- 
ful logic? 

Many prominent speakers and writers 
have expressed opinions on the question 
of the opening of the Subway Tavern. 
We think Commander Booth-Tucker 
has expressed common-sense principles 
when he said on August 6th: 

“Tt is sometimes necessary to choose 
the less of two evils where liquor must 
be sold. The Gothenburg system, which 
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does not allow more than five per cent. 
profit to dealers, the rest to go to alle- 
viate the suffering caused by drink, is 
the less of the evils. 

“This system recognizes the sale of 
liquor as an evil, and it seeks to control 
it. I should think that a sanctified sa- 
loon would attract a great many people 
to go into it who otherwise might not 
go in. I use the term ‘sanctified sa- 
loon’ because there is no other which 
so expresses the idea.” 

The commander was very much sur- 
prised when told that beer was sold at 
the soda-water counter to accommodate 
women customers. 

“Women?” he repeated in surprise. 
“It isa great pity. In the United States 
drinking by women is secret. The con- 
dition in this respect in England is 
open and cruel. Anything that makes 
it easier for a woman to drink is a bad 
affair. 

“Tt is true that you have sometimes to 
choose between evils rather than be- 
tween ‘goods,’ but it looks to me from 
what I have heard that the evil in the 
sanctified saloon would far exceed anv 
possible good. It looks to me as though 
the harm to come from such a place 
would be greater than the good. 

“There are four features of the liquor 
question—first, free liquor, or unlim- 
ited sales; second, high license; third, 
the Gothenburg system, and last, tee- 
totalism.” 


After the service on Aug. 7th, Mr. 
Morgan was asked his opinion on the 
opening of the Subway Tavern. He 
said in part, “I think Bishop Potter 
meant well, but his act was bad. 

“T cannot undertake to pass judg- 
ment on another man’s motives, and, 
moreover, I do not know Bishop Potter. 
I am quite sure, however, that he feels 
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that he is in the right, that he is entirely 
sincere and that, from his own stand- 
point, his motives are good. But while 
I shall not venture to pronounce judg- 
ment on Bishop Potter nor condemn his 
motives, I do not hesitate to express my 
opinion as to the merits of the thing 
that was actually done. It is to me the 
most inexplicable thing I have ever 
heard of that such a seal of approval 
should be put upon the most damning 
traffic in the world. As I view it, it was 
absolutely unprecedented as an expres- 
sion of the attitude of the Church. 
Without undertaking to impugn mo- 
tives, the thing itself appears to me 
notoriously and awfully bad.” 


Bishop Spellmeyer, of Cincinnati, re- 
cently said in part: 

“The dedication of a saloon by Bish- 
op Potter indicates an eccentricity of 
moral judgment, but it will give en- 
couragement to the evildoer. The 
Church has neither hymns nor prayers 
for such services. Young men should 
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not have been given the opportunity of 
quoting the example of a bishop and 
saying in defence of their own perilous 
habits that a place blessed by his words 
cannot be dangerous ground for them. 
Evil is to be abhorred, attacked, over- 
come, and exterminated, never encour- 
aged. Sin of every sort is generally 
content when unmolested, for its nature 
is progressive and works ruin without 
help. When good men, therefore, wink 
at sin or give it silent approval or per- 
form acts which are interpreted by the 
evil-minded as countenancing its exist- 
ence; they who find pleasure or profit 
in sin rejoice greatly. It is so much 
additional unexpected impetus and in- 
spiration. Sin at once becomes more 


bold and defiant.” 


Dr. E. P. Miller and others have 
written us similarly on the subject. 

The influence of alcohol on the deli- 
cate tissues of the brain makes this a 
directly interesting subject for Phreno- 
logical readers. 





REVIEWS. 


Annual Report of the Department of the 
Interior, 1902. Washington: Government 
Printing Office. Vol. I. (Notice 4). See 
April PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

The measurement and test of the eyes, 
ears, ete., of children attending our public 
schools is interesting, but we wish a few 
more cranial measurements could be made 
—namely, the circumference of the head, 
the height of the head backward from the 
opening of the ear over the superior por- 
tion, and the length of the head taken 
from the glabella or brow to the occiput 
in the posterior portion, also the width of 
the head above the ears taken with cali- 
pers, the length of the head taken with cal- 
ipers, from the base of the forehead to the 
occipital notch, the posterior angle taken 
over the opening of the ears to the crown 
of the head with calipers, the anterior an- 
gle taken from the opening of the ear to 
the upper portion of the forehead taken 
with calipers, the width of the head taken 
in the center of the ossification of the pari- 


etal bone, taken with the calipers. The 
frontal measurement taken from one ear 
around the brow to that of the other with 
a tape measure, the posterior measurement 
taken from one ear around the back of the 
head to the other ear with a tape measure, 
the width of the frontal bone at the outer 
angle of the eye, and the width of the upper 
portion of the forehead taken with cali- 
pers would prove to parents and teachers 
much that cannot be judged or decided upon 
by the methods now in use in the Labora- 
tory work. Other interesting parts, such 
as Chapter II, “Franklin’s Influence in 
American Education”; Chapter III, “The 
College-Bred Negro”; Chapter XIV, “More 
Women desired in College Faculties,” by 
William R. Harper; Chapter XV, “Higher 
Education in France”; Chapter XXV, 
‘Higher Education in Great Britain and 
Ireland”; Chapter XXX, “Presidents of 
Colleges for Women,” are among the points 
that we will mention hereafter. 
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“The A. B. Z. of Our Own Nutrition.” By 
Horace Fletcher, author of “Glutton or 
Epicure,” etc. Experimentally assisted by 
Dr. Ernest Van Someren, M.R.C.S., L.R. 
C.P., of Venice, Italy, and Dr. Hubert 
Higgins, M.A., M.R.C.S., L.R.C.P., of 
Cambridge, England. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co., Publishers. Price, 
$1.15, including postage. 

The one great problem of to-day is, “Do 
we eat too much?” This book answers the 
question once more for us in a practical and 
scientific way. It also answers other vital 
questions such as, “What are our indiscre- 
tions?” “How can we avoid them?” and 
“what is the new discovery that will pro- 
tect us, and at the same time add to the 
pleasures of the palate and of living?” The 
question is not so much one of economy to 
the purse, but economy of the energy, but 
with the economy of the latter comes the 
former as a matter of fact. The writer 
truly says, “Nature never intended that we 
should weaken, depress, and distress our- 
selves in the way that is common to present- 
day living.” 

This book has wisely sounded the alarm 
regarding man, human economy in nerve 
force, muscle strength, and brain energy, and 
has collaborated with several others facts 
which go to prove what has been done in 
the past, what is being done to-day, but 
what can be avoided in the future regard- 
ing the building up of our own bodies. 
He has found the way how not to eat too 
much while eating all that the appetite de- 
sires and in a way that leads to a maximum 
of good taste and at a minimum of cost and 
waste. The author also says, “It is neces- 
sary to test many persons of different phys- 
ique and varying temperaments and also to 
test other methods of attainment of econ- 
omy to learn what is best for general appli- 
cation, and that is what is being done at 
Yale.” This is the point of view that we 
have been working along for many years, for 
Temperamental needs are at the bottom of 
every individual variation of diet, and to 
work out this problem on large averages is 
what we are in constant need of. The in- 
vestigation at Yale is certainly a link in the 
chain of effort which has already developed 
in logical sequence and has been planned to 
effect a cure of the common ignorance and 
practice relative to right human nutrition 
in its relation to profitable thinking and 
doing; and to discourage the personal neg- 
fect which has been responsible for the exist- 
ing ignorance.” This book holds a very 
important place among scientific works on 
diet, and no library belonging to a rich or 
poor man can afford to be without it. The 
advice is so clear, so forceful, so practical 
that every person can benefit by reading its 
pages. We most highly recommend this and 
its fellow-book to the earnest attention of 
all who have not done themselves the honor 
of possessing them. 
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“The New Glutton or Epicure.” By Horace 
Fletcher, author of “The A. B. Z. of Our 
Own Nutrition,” ete. New York: Fred- 
erick A. Stokes Co. Price, $1.15, inelud- 
ing postage. 

This edition, which belongs to the A. B. C. 
Life Series, has been completely revised and 
much enlarged, thus making the book more 
valuable than before. The intention of the 
writer is to broaden the necessity of dietetic 
economy in the pursuit of an easy way to 
successful living, in a manner calculated to 
appeal to a variety of readers. The differ- 
ent opinions of several dietetic writers are 
given and form a highly interesting contri- 
bution to the work. The confirmation of 
high physiological authority certainly 
strengthens this endorsement. The collected 
evidence of laymen, as well as professionals, 
is also given, and through the wide expe- 
rience of these distinguished men, the book 
secures an economic value. 

One very true remark is made, namely, 
that milder gluttony is often brought about 
by mistaken hospitality through women 
pressing their friends to eat and drink more 
than they wish with the mistaken idea that 
they are doing them a kindness. No greater 
injustice can be worked upon people than 
to beg them to eat what they do not want, 
and we are glad that some women are broad 
enough to hygienically see the unwisdom of 
such a method. The excess of any food or 
drink is, as the writer says, most danger- 
ous and far-reaching, because whatever the 
body had no need of at the moment, must 
be gotten rid of at the expense of much 
valuable energy taken away from brain 
service. 

One of the specially new features of the 
author’s discussion of “The New Glutton 
or Epicure,” is an insistence upon a truly 
economic and esthetic nutrition, and herein 
lifted out of the depths of a morbid preju- 
dice to testify to the necessity of care in 
the manner of taking food for the mainten- 
ance of a respectable self-respect. Some 
of the chapters of this book of three hun- 
dred and twenty-eight pages, are as follows: 
“Experiments upon Human Nutrition,” 
“Prof. Crittenden’s Report on the Author,” 
“’Varsity-Crew Exercises under Dr. Wm. G. 
Anderson, of University Gymnasium,” “Dr. 
Kellog’s Appreciation,” “Extracts from Dr. 
Edward Hooker Dewey,” “An Agreeable En- 
durance Test,’ “The Mind-Power Plant,” 
“Author’s Personal Experience,” “Give the 
Babies a Chance,” “Munching Parties, and 
the Chewing Fad,” “Influence of Suggestion,” 
among other valuable chapters. We con- 
sider that whoever reads this book will be 
the wiser in many respects, for not only are 
the opinions of the author fully explained, 
but a valuable testimony of many other 
health critics is given, and on this account 
we believe that the book has only to be 
known to be appreciated and widely read. 













CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS.— 
New subscribers sending photographs for remarks 
on their character under this heading must ob- 
serve the following conditions: Each photograph 
must be accompanied by a stamped and directed 
envelope for the return of the photograph. The 
photograph or photographs ( for, where possible, 
two should be sent, one giving a front and the 
other a side view) must be good and recent; and, 
lastly, each application must be accompanied by 
a remittance of $1.00 (5s. English) for twelve 
months’ subscription to the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JouRNAL. Letters to be addressed to Fowler & 
Wells Co., New York, or L. N. Fowler & Co., Lon- 
don. 


No. 756.—D. MeL.—Cripple Creek, Col.-— 
This young man’s photo shows more than 
ordinary intelligence along certain lines, and 
if he gets into work that interests him, he 
will throw his ardor and enthusiasm into 
it. His head is broader in the front than 
it is at the base above the ears, hence while 
he may not set himself to work, or hunt out 
opportunities, he may, and probably will, 
succeed in those lines of effort where he has 
not to think all the time of how much com- 
mission he will get, or what he will receive 
for certain bargains. He will work better 
for another man than for himself, and in 
an independent line of business, which has 
not commercial interest at stake, he will 
sueceed. Some outdoor, active work, like 
engineering, more especially civil engineer- 
ing or electrical work, will suit him. He 
may not care for hard study, but he will 
be able to apply his knowledge in a practical 
way; thus his study may have to come later 
in life, when he is able to appreciate the 
benefit of technical study. In any electrical 
plant he will be excellent in attending to 
the laying of electric currents, and houses, 
large buildings, or streets. He could do 
typewriting and office work, but it will not 
suit him so well as some active calling. A 
wholesale business would also be interesting 
to him, but he will not do so well in the 
retail trade. 

No. 757.—A. B.—New Jersey.—This lad 
has an individuality about him which marks 
him out as a boy who has to be understood 
to be appreciated. He is not like most lads, 
full under the eye, and communicative and 
entertaining in an off-hand way, but he needs 
special opportunities to call him out, and 
therefore will not be appreciated as much 
as those who can mingle in society and 
make themselves one of the company. He 
must cultivate more language and engage in 
small talk occasionally, so as to get in touch 
with people. He must control his Secre- 
tiveness and enlarge on his knowledge and 
experience, whatever these may have been. 
He has not sufficient language to succeed 
as an ordinary lawyer and plead before a 
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court and jury, but he could succeed in some 
phases of law, such as a patent lawyer, for 
he is both mechanical and comparative, or 
he could straighten out business matters for 
other people quite well. In business he would 
succeed as a confidential secretary, oer as 
a buyer, where he would have to use judg- 
ment, but where he would not be obliged to 
express his opinions too emphatically. He 
has large Firmness and Benevolence, hence 
he is persevering, and also sympathetic in 
understanding the wants of others. He must 
try and unlock his mind and continue his 
studies, so as to prepare himself for one of 
the callings we have suggested. 

No. 758.—W. G.—Florence, Col.—This 
little child is bright and has a will of her 
own. She is sturdy, active, energetic, and 
possesses the vital-mental temperament. She 
will be on the go all day, and will develop 
into a fine woman. She will want to study, 
because her inquiring mind will push her 
forward, and she will not be easily contented 
in pursuing her studies in any slow method. 
Her memory is excellent, and she must store 
it well with facts. She will make a writer, 
and a teacher, and will make many friends 
wherever she is. She will be fond of fun, 
but she will not care for personal jokes. 
She will want to tease someone, and see the 
brightest side of life. She has a generous 
spirit, and it will not hurt her to cultivate 
her power to drive disappointments by hav- 
ing a little fun over them. Her influence 
will be felt wherever she is. She has a lov- 
ing disposition and a very strong moral 
brain which will make her interested in 
doing right, for right’s sake. She will make 
an excellent judge of character, and would 
be able to trim her own hats, and those of 
her dolls as well. 

J. Williams, Wales—possesses an intense- 
ly earnest nature, strong sympathies, and a 
buoyant mind. He is very active, energetic, 
and alive to his surroundings; he will be 
fond of change and variety, and will interest 
himself in philanthropic work. He has a 
ready command of words, and is an interest- 
ing, intelligent companion. He is_ best 
adapted for an active life, or in some sphere 
where he can use his designing and con- 
structing ability. He is not well adapted 
for a commercial career, he will have more 
scope for his originality and resourcefulness, 
in work where mechanical ability is re- 
quired. 

He has an inquiring mind, a good degree 
of critical acumen, and is intuitive in per- 
ception. With diligence and perseverance 


it will be easy for him to acquire knowledge. 
He needs more concentration, and he should 
make up his mind to complete what he com- 
mences. 
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W. D. Evans, England—has an active 
temperament, an aspiring mind, and a prac- 
tical intellect. He is a close observer of 
men and things, and critically surveys what- 
ever is brought within the range of his 
observation; he is quick in thought and 
action, lively and alert to what is passing 
around him. He is a versatile man, and 
will interest himself in many things; he 
should conserve his mental energies, and 
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cultivate his powers of concentration. He 
is very versatile, in some things quite an 
enthusiast, and he is apt to be somewhat 
too impetuous. He possesses good mental 
tools and with application it will not be 
difficult for him to acquire knowledge. He 
should devote his spare time to mental work, 
and make a specialty in one or two lines of 
study. 










Prof. George Morris is lecturing at Port- 
land Heights, Oregon, where he intends to 
make an extended stay. When visiting his 
brother at Deland, Mr. Morris gave one 
lecture in a logging camp; two were deliv- 
ered in the Deland school-house, and one, 
for ladies only, in the parlor of Dr. Mes- 
erne, at Deland. All four lectures were a 
pleasure and profit to the lecturer and the 
audiences that assembled. 

Prof. Levi Hummel has been lecturing 
during the summer at Clearfield, Indiana, 
and Jefferson Counties. 

Prof. V. F. Cooper is now in Sandon, 
B. C., Canada, giving lectures and exam- 
inations. 

Prof. Allen Haddock, editor of “Human 
Nature,” San Francisco, practical Phren- 
ologist, has engaged the co-operation and 
efficient help of Prof. George S. Dove to 
assist him in his evening classes and office 
work in Phrenology. Prof. Dove is a pro- 
ficient reader of character and an able ex- 
ponent of Phrenology. 

On July 26th, the Rev. George Freeman, 
of London, gave a lecture at the rooms of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
502 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. The subject 
of the lecture was, “The Utility of Phren- 
ology.” It proved to be a great success. 
The reverend gentleman possesses all the 
attributes of the orator. His articulation 
and pronunciation were perfect, and his 
periods as rounded as Cicero’s. In a word, 
he possesses a personality that would com- 
mand respect for any audience no matter 
how critical. But what is more than all 
these qualifications is his unbounded en- 
thusiasm in regard to Phrenology. Would 
that there were more of his kind! The 
audience was deeply interested in the lec- 
ture, and from their remarks afterward, I 
was more than confirmed of their good 
opinion. The director of the Y.M.C.A. 
was surprised at the interest manifested 
by the audience, and in his remarks at the 
close of the lecture he did not hesitate to 
express himself to that effect. The direc- 
tor went on to say that as the audience 
showed such interest in the subject of 
Phrenology, he would ask the reverend 
lecturer to give another discourse that day 


week. To this expressed wish, which was 
seconded by the audience, the Rev. Mr. 
Freeman kindly acquiesced. In conclusion, 
I would say that the Rev. Mr. Freeman 
gave several delineations at the close of 
his lecture that were a cause of innocent 
amusement as well as a test of the grasp 
the lecturer had of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of Phrenology. 


cas 
MR. ROBERT H. OLDFIELD. 


(Continued from page 285.) 





Mr. Robert Hammersley Oldfield is Prin- 
cipal of Harrismith College, Harrismith, 
Orange River County, South Africa, and has 
a large and extensive circle of friends in 
this town, also in Maritzburg and in the 
colony generally. We do not know of any 
work where he could combine the activity of 
his mental faculties to better account. 

He was recently married to Miss Emily 
Crow, a young lady of considerable scholas- 
tic attainment, who, during the past few 
years, had worked up a large school of Phys- 
ical Culture at the Y. M. C. A. in Maritz- 
burg, and is a graduate of The Fowler 
Phrenological Institute, London. 

She comes from an old and distinguished 
English family, while Mr. Oldfield’s family 
is from Scotland. 





* 
NOTICE. 
The first meeting of the American Insti- 
tute of Phrenology will be held on Septem- 


ber 7th. Friends must keep this date in 
remembrance. 


a ae ee 
BIBLE TEACHERS’ TRAINING-SCHOOL 


Justice Brewer, in his address at the 
closing exercises of the Bible Teachers’ 
Training-School in New York, said that 
some people might think him out of place; 
but he thought if there were more Gospel 
on the bench and possibly more law in the 
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pulpit it might be better for all. No na- 
tion, he went on to say, is better than its 
Sacred Book, for that embodies its highest 
ideals, and no nation rises above them. The 
more the Bible entered into our national 
life, the grander, purer and better would 
it become. But it was not enough that it 
should be in every man’s hand; interest 
must be aroused; the Bible must be ex- 
plained and illustrated, if it was to be a 
potent force. Everyone engaged in teach- 
ing the Bible was a true patriot, for, if 
the Bible’s “teachings and precepts could 
be brought home to the people, the results 
would be greater than all the victories won 
in all the wars since the beginning of time.” 

During the year, 212 students have been 
enrolled in the school; 70 of these were 
residents. The students represented 19 
States, 7 foreign countries, 15 distinct 
Christian bodies. The school has just se- 
cured a new home at Lexington Avenue 
and Forty-ninth Street, where hospitality 
can be extended to missionaries en route 
and Christian workers visiting New York. 
a 


PRIZE AWARDS. 


The prize offer for the August contest has 
been awarded to William N. Cook, of Woon- 
socket, R. I., for the best description of the 
character of Frederick Devie, who gave 
himself up to an officer and confessed to 
the committing of a theft. 

The judges wish to say that A. R., of 
Michigan, H. B., of New Castle, Pa., and 
J. Jackson, of Norwich, England, sent very 
good answers, and have been marked sev- 
enty-five per cent. for their replies, but Mr. 
Cook’s logical reasons for the actions of the 
young man in question have placed him first 
on the list. 

The prize offer is renewed by Captain Jack 
MacDonald, for the best record kept by any 
ventleman who has conscientiously worked 
out the exercises given by different Tempera- 
ments, the object being that each person 
recognizing what his temperament is should 
vive his chief time to those exercises described 
for him, and a little time to the others. 

The ladies will have a separate prize 
award, The prizes offered are a delineation 
of character from photos for each class of 
competitors. 


We trust our readers will give us their 
opinions on the late Sir Edwin Arnold’s chief 
characteristics, and thus compete for the 
September prize. 

What characteristics did the boy Christo- 
pher McConnell show, which caused him to 
run away from his Morristown school? See 
August PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

The prize offer of a year’s free subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for the 
best answer to the above query is held open 
until November. 
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OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 


QUESTIONS OF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY will be 
answered in this department. But one question at 
a time, and that clearly stated, must be propound- 
ed, if correspondents expect us to give them the 
benefit of an early consideration. 

Ir You Use a PseuponyM or INITIALS, write 
your full name and adilress also. Some corre- 
spondents forget to sign their names. 


J. Smith, Brooklyn—It is a matter of 
inheritance more than anything else that 
causes one person to be beautiful in features 
and another to be less so. Beauty of form 
and beauty which shows itself from charac- 
ter are two different things, and the former 
does not depend upon the latter, in fact it 
is only exceptionally that these manifest 
themselves in one individual. We cannot 
account, then, for beauty of features through 
any mental trait, virtue, or grace of mind, 
but rather through those cosmic forces in 
nature that, through some law of affinity, 
reproduce themselves often in astonishing 
surroundings. Why does a delicate but 
beautiful flower sometimes grow on a bar- 
ren rock? There is no accounting for such 
a thing, unless the seed has scattered and 
settled at a very favorable time. The chem- 
ical affinities of our natures are subject to 
peculiar attractions, which are not always to 
be caught, placed in a bottle, and labeled. 

J. H.—You ask what makes one person’s 
hair like gold and another's like coal. In 
reply we would refer you to the study of 
Temperaments, which accounts for many 
variations in color of hair, complexion, and 
eyes. The expression of the latter depends 
considerably on the development of Hope 
and Mirthfulness; if these faculties are 
large, the eyes will be animated and the ex- 
pression bright. The curves of the mouth 
are also influenced by the faculties of the 
mind and the organs of the brain. Perhaps 
the readers of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
have some photos of persons known for their 
beauty that they would like to loan and 
forward them for the benefit of these cor- 
respondents. 

J. Montgomery, Brooklyn.—You would 
evidently like to see some ladies of marked 
beauty, especially those known for great 
beauty of singing-voice. The pictures of 
Adelina Patti and Madame Cappiani have 
already appeared with others in these col- 
umns. Kindly refer to them. 

P. L., St. Louis—If you want your brain 
to work harmoniously you must keep up 
your physical stamina. Make a business of 
keeping well, and you will succeed in doing 
more mental work. Read “The Foundation 
of Living,” “The A. B. Z. of Our Own Nutri- 
tion,” “Lectures on Man,” or “Japanese 
Physical Training by Japanese Methods.” 
The Japanese women are said to be the 
strongest and the most cheerful members of 
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their sex to be found anywhere. Mr. H. J. 
Hancock, who has studied gymnastics with 
their teachers and practised their movements, 
says that women in Japan exercise much in 
the same way as do Japanese men, and de- 
vote fully as much time to exercise. The 
result is that weakness among women is 
comparatively rare. It appears to us that 
you need some systematic training, and your 
brain will say, “Thank you.” 


~ 
> 


NEWS AND NOTES. 
JOHN BULL AMERICANIZED. 


(From “The American Invaders,’ by an 
Englishman. ) 


In the domestic life we have got to this: 
The average man rises in the morning from 
his New England sheets, he shaves with 
Williams’s soap and a Yankee safety 
razor, pulls on his Boston boots over his 
socks from North Carolina, fastens his Con- 
necticut braces, slips his Waltham or Wa- 
terbury watch in his pocket, and sits down 
to breakfast. There he congratulates his 
wife on the way her Illinois straight-front 
corset sets off her Massachusetts blouse. 
Then he tackles his breakfast, and eats 
bread made from prairie flour (possibly 
doctored at the special establishments on 
the lakes), tinned oysters from Baltimore, 
and a little Kansas City bacon, while his 
wife plays with a slice of Chicago ox 
tongue. The children are given Quaker 
oats. At the same time he reads his morn- 
ing paper printed by American machines on 
American paper with American ink, and 
possibly edited by a smart journalist from 
New York City. 

He rushes out, catches the electric tram 
(New York) to Shepherd’s Bush, where he 
gets in a Yankee elevator to take him on to 
the American-fitted electric railway to the 
city. 
At his office, of course, everything is 
American. He sits on a Nebraskan swivel 
chair, before a Michigan roll-top desk, 
writes his letters on a Syracuse type-writer, 
signing them with a New York fountain 
pen and drying them with a blotting-sheet 
from New England. The letter copies are 
put away in files manufactured in Grand 
Rapids. 

At lunch time he hastily swallows some 
cold roast beef that comes from the Mid- 
West cow, and flavors it with Pittsburg 
pickles, followed by a few Delaware tinned 
peaches, and then soothes his mind with a 
couple of Virginia cigarettes. 

To follow his course all day would be 
wearisome. But when evening comes he 
seeks relaxation at the latest American mu- 
sical comedy, drinks a cocktail or some 
California wine, and finishes up with a cou- 
ple of “little liver pills” “made in Amer- 


ica.” 
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SENSE AND NONSENSE. 


Experience is the most effective school- 
master; although, as Jean Paul says, 
“the school-fees are somewhat heavy.” 

—G. H. Lewes. 


Our ideals are framed, not according to 
the measure of our performances, but 
according to the measure of our 
thoughts.—A. J. Balfour. 


The position of women is one of the 
surest tests of an advanced civilization. 
—S. Laing. 


All sorts of allowances are made for 
the illusions of youth, and none, or al- 
most none, for the disenchantments of 
old age.—R. L. Stevenson. 


A man is better employed in giving 
thanks that power to resist was vouch- 
safed to him, than in fretting over 
wicked impulses which come unsought 
and extort an unwilling hospitality from 
the weakness of our nature.—Anthony 
Hope. 


Right action is true thought realized. 
Every fragment of right done is so much 
truth made visible.—Bishop Westcott. 


A man’s love is the measure of his fit- 
ness for good or bad company here or 
elsewhere.—O. W. Holmes. 


Mrs. Woodby: “ There’s nothing like a 
college education to open the way to ex- 
clusive society. Since my son started to 
go to the university, he’s got into the 
Four Hundred.” 

Mrs. McGinty: “ My son’s doing even 
better at college. He’s on the nine.”— 
Philadelphia “ Press.” 


* Be sociable,” urged the party man. 

“T believe I will,” said the young man, 
thoughtfully; “in fact, I am convinced 
that I ought to be.” 

“ But you’re putting on your coat.” 

“T know it. I’m going to be sociable 
with my wife this time.’”—Selected. 


A JOKE, ANYHOW. 


Friend—You call that a joke? 
never be able to sell it. 

Humorist—Well, in that case, it will 
be a joke on me. 

Friend—I see; and, if you do sell it, it 
will be a joke on the editor.—Smart Set. 


You’ll 


POETS AGAIN. 


“Poets,” remarked the Wise Guy, “are 
born.” 
“That’s funny,” said the Simple Mug. 
“I always thought they grew on trees.” 
—Talks and Tales. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Human Nature’—San_ Francisco—con- 
tains a character sketch of Prof. Geo. 8. 
Dove, by the editor. Mr. Haddock informs 
us that Mr. Dove is an old pupil of his and 
is to assist him in the future in his oflice. 
We congratulate Mr. Haddock on securing 
the services of so well organized and brainy 
a man. His temperament is one that will 
co-operate with that of Mr. Haddock’s ad- 
mirably. 

“The Bookkeeper and Business Man’s 
Magazine’’—Detroit, Mich.—has. a fine arti- 
cle on “The Administration of the St. Louis 
Fair,” by the Hon. David R. Francis, whose 
portrait is the frontispiece of the magazine. 
Several articles of importance are distributed 
through the magazine, notably one by Dr. 
Wm. P. Wilson, upon “How to Make an 
Exhibit Pay,” and is illustrated by a por- 
trait of Leon M. Guerrero, Secretary of the 
Philippine Exposition Board. 


“Health”—New York.—It is a paper that 
always has something of interest on the sub- 
ject of health, and should be widely read. 

“Review of Reviews”’—New York—con- 
tains a character sketch of Judge Parker, 
who is before the public eye as Democratic 
candidate for President. It is always up-to- 
date. 

“The Popular Phrenologist”—London— 
contains a sketch of C. Kinloch Cooke, Esq., 
M.A., LL.M., author and journalist. He is 
a man of great force of character. Among 
the occupations and professions Mr. J. Mil- 
lott Severn writes upon the “Clerk.” 

“The Living Age’”—Boston.—Tolstoy on 
the War” is the name of one article, trans- 
lated by V. Tchertkoff and I. F. M. 

“Lippincott’s Magazine’”—New 
The Cousin of President Roosevelt, Maude 
Roosevelt, has written an article on “Social 
Logics,” which is a novelette of two attrac- 
tive girls of good family, but small means, 
who drift together in a boarding-house. It 
is a tale of gay New York and gayer Paris. 
Geo. Moore writes his finishing article on 
“Modes and Memories.” 

“Suggestion”—Chicago—contains an arti- 
cle on “Appendicitis,” by the editor, Herbert 
R. Parkyn, who says that the first, last, and 
only cause of appendicitis is insuflicient 
drinking of liquids, and further states that 
two quarts of liquid are required by every 
full-grown person, to obtain perfect health, 
every twenty-four hours. 

“Mind”—New York—contains an article 
on “The Meaning of Life,” by Lucinda B. 
Chandler, an article on “Self Knowledge,” 
by Marietta Parshley, and one on “Charac- 
ter,” by S. M. Talbot. It is edited by Charles 
Brodie Patterson. 

“The Lititz Express 
tains an article on 
Are They Becoming Healthier ? 2?” Another 
on “Lexington’s Great Event.” This is an 
interesting little paper, and contains much 
condensed news. 

“Human Culture 


York.— 


” 


—Pennsylvania—con- 
“American Women, 


”_—_Chicago, Ill.—We 
note note that Prof. V. G. Lundquist has 
united his monthly journal, “Self Culture” 
with “Human Culture. Mrs. Vaught has 
secured his services in her examination rooms 
in Chicago. 
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“The Pacific Medical Journal”—San Fran- 
cisco—contains a report in a recent number 
of the annual meeting of the Medical Society 
of the State of California. It also states 
that a new vegetarian society is to be estab- 
lished at Linda Vista, a little suburb of 
Pasadena. The society is to be called the 
Victoria University of Vitaphysics. The 
“Vitas” are to live on roots and herbs 
mostly. They do not believe in war nor in 
killing any animal for food. They do not 
believe in wearing shoes. Even sugar from 
the cane and beet is to be cut out. Instead 
they will use maple sugar. 


“The Christian Advocate’—New York— 
contains an article on “The Woman’s Col- 
lege Out of Study Hours,” by Charlotte G. 
Tuthill. Some interesting illustrations ac- 
company the article. “Two Great Methodist 
School-Masters” is the title of another arti- 
cle. The Rev. Geo. H. Whitney, LL.D., 
President of Centenary Collegiate Institute, 
Hackettstown, N. J., and the Rev. Herbert 
F. Fisk, LL.D., Principal of Northwest 
Academy, Evanston, III. 

“The Literary Digest”—New York—con- 
tains the portraits of “Men of Mark at 
Mukden,” which illustrate an article on 
“England’s National Existence,” and the 
“Right of Search and Seizure,” and an arti- 
ele by Prof. Geo. T. Knight on “The New 
Hell.” He calls attention to the change that 


has come over to the popular conception of 


hell in recent years. Marion Harland de- 
fends the “Marriage Institution” against 
the attacks of a Bachelor Maid, which is 
the subject of another article. 

“The People’s Health Journal”—Chicago, 
Til.—contains an article on “Shall Con- 
sumptives be Excluded from the School ?” 
the writer of which thinks that consumptives 
should conform to certain rules, if they at- 
tend public schools. 

“Madame” — Indianapolis — contains 
bright and interesting articles, many of which 
refer the reader to England and its customs, 
such as “English Five o’Clock Tea,” “Pic- 
tures from the Royal Academy Exhibition,” 
and “Madame’s London Letter.” 

“New Thought”—New York City.—Wm. 
Walker Atkinson writes “Chips From the 
Old Block.” Among other things he says, 
“Don’t lie down and whimper because you 
have been dealt a lash from the whip of 
fate. Be a thoroughbred, stretch yourself 
out and show the crowd what is in you.” 


“The Club Woman’”—New York—contains 
an article on “Woman’s Struggle for Power,” 
by the editor. Another article on “To Have 
and to Hold” is by Mrs. Robt. J. Burdette, 
which is full of helpful suggestiveness. “A 
Girls’ College in Constantinople” is an article 
that brings hometo us many interesting facts 
in the Far East. The article is illustrated 
with many views, both of the house and 
students. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Wanted—Indiana-Arizona Development, 
Black Rock Gold and Copper, Jualpa,, Last 
Chance, Wishon Lead and Zinc, Rhyolite- 
Beacon Gold, East Tonopah, Bagdad Gold 
and Copper, Night Hawk, Red Fissure, 
Great Cariboo Gold, Nabob Oil, Wyandoth 
Oil, and Seattle and Catella Bay Oil, for 
other legitimate stocks of good values. 
Address National Mining Exchange, Elk- 
hart. 

Owing to the want of space, several arti- 
cles have been left over for next month. 


WHAT PHRENOLOGY HAS DONE 
FOR OTHERS. WHAT IT CAN 
DO FOR YOU. 


TO SAVE TIME IS TO LENGTHEN LIFE. 


Everyone is asking nowadays how can 
they carve the marble of their own indi- 
vidual temples so as to build a structure 
that will not crumble, but bring into promi- 
nence a worthy building of a worthy ambi- 
tion. This is an important idea for all to 
have, and persons are asking the best way 
to accomplish it. Andrew Carnegie has 
said: “Not to know yourself Phrenologically 
is sure to keep you standing on the ‘Bridge 
of Sighs’ all your life.” 

Why not then use the human bricks and 
mortar to erect a suitable temple of which 
you can be proud all your life? Study 


Phrenology; begin at once. 





WE CAN PAINT YOUR SUCCESS— 
“LOOK AHEAD.” 


This is the motto of every man and woman 
of the hour. Phil. D. Armour has said, 
“Every man and woman can do something, 
and there is plenty to do. Phrenology will 
teach each person what that something is.” 

Who is going to be wise enough to look 
ahead and see what his work in life ought 
to be before it is too late to make a change, 
for life is too short to make a mistake, and 
“true greatness lies in doing common things 
uncommonly well,” says John D. Rockefeller ? 


HOW WE CAN IMPROVE YOUR BUSI- 
NESS. 

Everyone with a livelihood to earn, wants 
to know how to scale the mountain of suc- 
cess in such a way as to avoid falling to the 
bottom, and having to climb time after time 
without any good result. 

Chauncey M. Depew says: “When a man 
knows himself, he knows what to do. 
Phrenology tells him what he is.” 

It is of no use for a man to expect suc- 
cess simply by luck and good fortune. The 
most of us have to carve out our own des- 
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tinies, mold our own. statues, and make 
our own success. 

Emerson has told us, “We are used as 
brute atoms until we think, then we use 
all the rest.” For, persons who think in 
the right direction, and set their powers 
to work in the right sphere, make few or 
no mistakes. 

The key to unlock right thinking is 
Phrenology. Who intends to secure this 
golden key? 


HOW WE CAN IMPROVE YOUR INCOME 


There is no person of limited means who 
would not like to try the responsibility of 
doubling his annual income if he knew ex- 
actly how to do it. Such persons should 
follow Horace Mann’s golden rule. He once 
very wisely said: 

“If I had only one dollar in the world, 
I would spend it with a good Phrenologist, 
learning what I should do.” 

As Phrenology can point out the practi- 
cal fitness of one man to become a success- 
ful merchant like A. T. Stewart or John 
Wanamaker, so it can tell another man like 
Thomas A. Edison that he can become a 
successful inventor. Thomas A. Edison 
said: 

“IT never knew I had an inventive talent 
until Prof. O. S. Fowler examined my head, 
and told me so. I was a stranger to myself 
until then.” 

What man has been more successful or 
doubled his income more completely by the 
use of his talents than Edison? 


HOW WE CAN INCREASE YOUR VITAL 
FORCE. 


A person can increase his vital force by 
rightly understanding his own powers. It 
does not matter how weak he is, he can im- 
prove his chances in life by right thinking 
and right doing. The only thing a man needs 
to do is to rightly adjust his mind. Vital 
force is increased by using one’s positive 


faculties, namely Firmness, Self-Esteem, 
Combativeness, and Destructiveness, and 
keeping in abeyance the influence of small 
Hope, large Cautiousness or fear, and over- 
sensitiveness, and large Approbativeness. 
Failure does not come to persons who use 
their forceful, executive, persevering, in- 
genious, practical elements of mind, and it 
is clear to see that want of confidence, fear 
of failure, and doubt in one’s ability will 
bring about a pessimism that will result in 
failure. Strengthen yourself by resisting 
impediments that stand in your way, and 
do not give room for the weeds of discontent 
to grow. Use a cultivator in the garden of 
your mind, and dig them up every morning, 
then the soul will produce something that 
is useful, something that is beneficial, some- 
thing that is strong and vigorous. It is 
true that all acts, thoughts, feelings, and 
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desires that are persisted in, finally estab- 
lish nerve paths, and co-ordinating brain 
centers, whieh become the physical basis of 
subsequent thought and conduct, as we have 
repeatedly said, then persist in filling your 
mind with healthful, reassuring thoughts. 
Phrenology will help you to do this; Phre- 
nology will tell you how to do this; Phre- 
nology will set you to work. 


HELPFUL NUGGETS (TOWARD SELF- 
IMPROVEMENT). 


As sure as the sun rises in the morning 
and sets at night so “Brain paths and nerve 
centers, which are never exercised gradually 
become weaker, and have but little influence 
upon the character. By persistent daily 
exercise of weak faculties, and the desira- 
ble traits of mind (and heart), and at the 
same time allowing the baser passions, and 
those elements which are too strong to re- 
main dormant, the nerve paths and brain 
centers of the former will be strengthened, 
and those of the latter weakened, thereby 
forming the physical basis of a strong and 
a noble character.” These are words of 
wisdom and strength, and are helpful nug- 
gets in the building up of one’s mind, and 
although one need not aspire to build a sky- 
scraper, yet self-improvement will always 
add a dome to one’s character, and a sky- 
light to one’s brain, and height to one’s head. 
Are there not hundreds of men and women 
to-day who want knowledge in the form of 
nuggets, which they can handle and use in 
after life which will add toward their self- 
improvement? 


PHRENOLOGY IN A NUTSHELL, 


The ery is to-day, “We have not time to 
study this or that philosophy. All we want 
to know is how to choose a pursuit in life 
to help us fill our proper niche. Nothing 
will help you to do this better than to take 
a short and concise course in Phrenology. 
The instruction is wonderfully condensed, 
and saves a vast amount of personal study, 
which can be taken afterward at leisure, 
but the alphabet is so combined in the 
forthcoming course, commencing in Sep- 
tember that everyone is more than doubly 
repaid for the time and expense given to 
the few hours that have to be devoted to 
the work, and, what results at the end! 
Nothing gives us a keener insight into our 
own characters, or brings us into more sym- 
pathetic relations with our fellow-men or 
enables us to account for so many “misfits” 
than Phrenology. The foresight of parents 
in helping children to encourage their right 
talents has given the world a Handel, a 
Livingston, a Marconi, a Franklin, a Morse, 
a McKinley, and a Shakespeare. That there 
is hidden talent stowed away in many un- 
observed and unknown men and women to- 
day is our sincere belief. Will not such 
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allow Phrenology to bring it to light, and 
emancipate their minds, so that they may be 
properly appreciated in life? 


STRIKE WHILE THE IRON IS HOT. 


Strike while the iron is hot. The course 
at the Institute begins on the first Wednes- 
day in September, and continues until the 
last week in October. Who is willing and 
prepared to make the sacrifice of leaving 
everything else in order to attend it? The 
course will teach two branches of Phrenology 
—the theoretical and the practical. 

Much experience of practical Phrenologists 
will be thrown into this work. The study 
is arranged so that students may have an 
opportunity of learning how to delineate 
character as well as to qualify as specialists 
in certain directions, such as Lecturers on 
Phrenology; Business Men who are con- 
stantly employing labor, and need to know 
whom to select; Writers for the press, and 
Teachers of classes, either as Kindergartners 
or Professors in various branches of mental 
science, ete. 

We look for your co-operation and support 
in this ever-widening, ever useful branch of 
learning. 

Call or send for prospectus, 

Care of FOWLER & WELLS CO., 
24 KE. 22d St., New York City. 


A PHRENOLOGICAL CONFIRMATION. 


Intellect and Size of Skill.—The opinion 
is widely held that intelligence is con- 
nected with cranial capacity, or, in other 
words, with the size of the head. “The 
question,” says “Cosmos,” “has often 
been brought up by scientists, but their 
investigations have resulted in nothing 
conclusive, and this has geen generally 
regarded as due to the fact that these 
two magnitudes are incommensurable. 
We may, it is true, measure the length 
and breadth of a head, but how shall we 
express degrees of intellect in figures? 
However this may be, these difficulties 
have not frightened Prof. Karl Pearson, 
who has made a series of experiments 
that he describes in a recent paper be- 
fore the London Royal Society. To elimi- 
nate as far as possible the errors that 
might be introduced into comparative 
measurements on a large number of per- 
sons by differences of age, education, and 
nourishment, Professor Pearson devoted 
his attention to a homogeneous group of 
individuals of the same social environ- 
ment—the students of the University of 
Cambridge. The Anthropological So- 
ciety of Cambridge furnished him with a 
series of measurements on _ students 
whose university standing could be ob- 
tained from the records. The results de- 
duced from these measurements by a 
method invented by Professor Pearson 
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- proves that the intelligence of a 
student, so far as it can be measured by 
his success as a scholar, has no sensible 
relation to the size of his head. Other 
experiments in different colleges of the 
United Kingdom confirm this result.— 
“The Literary Digest,” May 31, 1902. 


Authors like to get honest opinions of 
their works; but such opinions are so 
difficult to come by that they sometimes 
fish for them. President Roosevelt was 
once traveling in Idaho, and passed a 
book-store, in the window of which was 
a copy of his “ Winning of the West.” 
Going into the store, he inquired: 

“Who is this author, Roosevelt? ” 

“Oh,” said the book-seller, “he’s a 
ranch-driver.” 

“ And what do you think of his book?” 
asked the President. 

** Well,” said the dealer, slowly and de- 
liberately, ‘I’ve always thought I’d like 
to meet the author and tell him that if 
he had stuck to running a ranch and give 
up writing books he’d have made a pow- 
erful more of a success at his trade.”— 
Selected. 


A HYGIENIC BREAD-MAKING 
ESTABLISHMENT. 

Every workman in the employ of a well 
known company of bread manufacturers 
is obliged to submit to a physical exami- 
nation and to procure a doctor’s certifi- 
cate showing him to be in perfect health. 
Upon entering the building he is required 
to disrobe and deposit his clothes in a 
locker provided for the purpose. He 
then passes turough a shower bath, and 
on to a further room, where each day 
clean underwear, shoes and white canvas 
uniforms are provided by the company. 
The bread is practically not handled dur- 
ing its manufacture. The water is 
sterilized and flows directly through au- 
tomatic valves into the breadmixers’ 
troughs. The milk, butter, and other 
ingredients are as pure as it is possible 
to procure them, and the bread when it 
comes from the oven is wrapped in para- 
flin paper, so that it may not be contami- 
nated by future handling. 


CURRENT EXCHANGES 

“The Hospital”—London.—Contains an 
interesting historical sketch of some of the 
London hospitals, and many interesting 
articles on various forms of disease. 

“The Theosophist”—Madras, Ind.—Con- 
tains an article by C. W. Leadbeater on 
“How to Build Character,” among other in- 
teresting articles. 

All housewives should possess a “Hygienic 
Home Cook Book.” Fowler & Wells Co., 24 
E. 22d Street, New York City. 
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The New Illustrated Self-Instructor 
In Phrenology, Physiology and Physiognomy. 
A complete Handbook for the People. With 
over one hundred new illustrations, including 
a chart for the use of practical Phrenologists. 
Revised and printed trom New Plates. 12mo, 
I92 pages. By the Renowned Phrenologists, 
Profs. O. S. and L. N. FowLER. Cloth, $1.00. 


Lectures on Man 
A series of twenty-one Lectures on Physiology 
and Phrenology, delivered by Prof. L. N. Fow- 
ler, during his first tour in England, many of 
which are now out of print and can only be had 
in this volume. $1.50. 


Brain and Mind 
Or, Mental Science Considered in Accordance 
with the Principles of Phrenology and in Rela- 
tion to Modern Physiology. Illustrated. By 
H. S. Drayton, A.M., M.D., and JAMES 
McNEIL, A.M. Extra Cloth, $r. 50. 


The Temperaments 
Considered in their relation to Mental Charac- 
ter and Practical Affairs of Life. By D. H 
Tacques, M.D. 150 illustrations. Cloth, 
$1.50. 


Fowler’s New Phrenological Bust 
With upwards of »%ne hundred divisions, in 
china. Newly discovered organs are added, 
and the old organs have been subdivided to in- 
dicate the various phases of action which many 
of them assume. Itisa perfect model, beau- 
tiful as a work of art, and is undoubte dly the 
latest contribution to Phrenological Science, 
and the most complete bust ever published. 
Price $5 00. 


New Physiognomy 
Or, Signs of Character, as manifested through 
temperament and external forms, and es- 
pecially in the ‘‘Human Face Divine.” 
One thousand illustrations. ByS. R. WELLS. 
$3.00. 


Physiology, Animal and Mental 
Applied to the Preservation and Restoration of 
Health of Body and Power of Mind. Twenty- 
five illustrations. By O. S. FowLter. Una- 
bridged edition. Price $1.00. 


The Constitution of Man 
Considered in relation to external objects. By 
Geo. COMBE. With portrait Bound in Cloth, 
$1.25. 


A Natural System of Elocution and 
Oratory 

Founded on an analysis of the Human Consti- 

tution considered in its threefold nature— 

Mental, Physiological, and Expressional. By 

THOMAS A. and WILLIAM HYDE. Price 

$2.00. 

The authors have studied the subject closely, and 
present it from new and original stz andpoints. This is 
not a commonpiace book on the plan of numerous 
school textbooks, but one well worthy the attention 
of all who wculd excel as speakers, readers, etc. 


Hygiene of the Brain 
And the Cure of Nervousness. By M. L. HoL- 
BROOK. Part I. contains chapters on the Brain, 
the Spinal Cord, the Cranial and Spinal Nerves. 
How to Cure Nervousness. Value of a Large 
Supply of Food in Nervous Disorders. Fifty 
Important Questions Answered. Price $1.00. 





Jor which I enclose $13.00. 
Express Address 





Fowler & Wells Co., 24 E. 22d St, New York 
Please send to my address, as below, the STUDENT'S SET (Price, $18.75}, 
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the summer and fall months if early appli- 
cation is made. 

THE OWL is always clean, bright, and 
elegantly printed on heavy book paper, and 
strongly appeals to the most intelligent 
readers; and advertisers make no mistake 
when they use its columns. Sample copies 
and rate cards supplied on request to the 
publishers, 


WILLIAM W. WARNER & CO. 


213 North C Street, 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 


























(= A new bookstore stock for exchange 
for an improved farm in New England, near 
sea coast, with good buildings, clear. 










ALTE TERI SS a 
AUCUST CLUB WOMAN 
**Woman’s Struggle tor Power’* isa strong and timely editorial 
in the August Ciné Woman, handled vigorously by Mrs Dore Lyon. 
The usual Club Features are added to by a department called 
“General Federation Notes,’ conducted by Mrs. Sarah Platt Decker. 
The value and necessit y of libraries for children and the very 
poor is strongly urged by the Céud Woman, and in * Little Home 


Libre aries for the Chi dren,’ ’ by Katharine Louise Smith. and 
’ by Rosine Ryan, are two widely ditlerent 









* Traveling Libraries.’ 







but very excellent schemes for bringing books and magazines into 
the homes of the poor and isolated. 

Altogether, the August C/ué Woman, with its good fiction, sea- 
sonable poetry, and beautiful typographic makeup, isa creditable 
number, making up in quality what it has lost in quantity. 

















OUR CHARACTER 


ee Peaatter and Future 


ill be read from your 


hanawrit.ne on receipt of : 2c. 


HENRY RICE, Craphologist 
1927 Madison Avenue, New York 


A New Poster | 


Size, 19x 24 inches 
Just the thing for Lecturers 


to use in billing a town or 
village, or for evening enter- 
tainment. Space left for 
date and name of lecturer. 
Printed on good paper, and 
for sale at 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
a4 East 22d Street, New York 






















, and elevated cars. 


A DVERTISEMEN'’ ENTS 








Mistakes of 
New Thought 


Read Human Nature for May, 
June, July, and August. The 
four copies, 20 cents mailed. 


Prof. HADDOCK, Phrenologist 


1020 Market Street, San Poaatan, Cal. 


MILLER’S HOTEL 


37, 39 & 41 West 26th St., NEW YORK 
Dr. & Mrs. E. P. MILLER, Proprietors 
Established in 1870 
In the center of the city. Convenient to electric 
Near Madison Square, the 
theaters, and the big dry-goods stores. Excellent 
table, comfortable rooms, electric elevator. Elec- 
tric Light Baths, first and only in the city ; same 
that restored King Edward of England to vigorous 
health. Also Electro-Thermal, Galvanic, Turkish, 
and Roman Baths; Massage, Salt-Rubs, Needle 
Bath, etc. A home place for ladies and families. 


Room, $1.00 to $3.00 per day; with 
Permanent, 





Terms: 
Board, $2.00 to $4.50 per day. 


$10 to $30, according to room. 

17 Panter Works on the New 
Thought, $1 each postpaid, or 

$15 if all are ordered at one time 


THE HEART OF THE NEw THOUGHT—Ella 
Wheeler Wilcox . $1.00 
THOUGHT-FORCE—W illiam Ww alker Atkinson 1.00 





LAW OF THE NEW THOUGHT—William 
Walker Atkinson - . 1.00 
NUGGETS OF THE NEW THOUG HT William 
Walker Atkinson 1.00 
MEMORY-CULTURE—W ‘illiam WwW alker | 
Atkinson . 1.00 
THe BiBLE YEAR-BooK— Mary F. Haydon 1.00 
Serres A—Personal Magnetism and the 
Divine Science of Zoism : . . 1,00 
SERIES B—Hypnotism, Mesmerism, and 
Suggestion . P ‘ F . 1.00 
SERIES C— Clairvoy ance, Telepathy, Con- 
centration, etc. - 1.00 
SERIES D—I >sychometry, Palmistry, Phre- 
nology, Astrology, etc 1.00 
MESMERISM IN INDIA—James E ‘sdaile, M.D. 1.00 
TRAINING OF CHILDREN IN NEW 
THOUGHT—Frances Partlow 1.00 
THE MIND's ATTAINMEN T— Uriel Buchanan 1.00 
THE HOME-COURSE IN OSTEOPATHY OF 
| THE COLUMBIA COLLEGE ; . 100 
THE NEW THOUGHT ANNUAL, 1902, 220 pp. 1.00 
THE MAIL-ORDER BuSINESS—Sydney 
Flower. I 00 
Joy PHILOSOPHY—Elizabeth Towne I 00 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
New York 


24 East 22d Street 
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Over 550,000 copies of this Book have been 
sold, and the last Edition is better than ever 











THE NEW ILLUSTRATED 


SELF-INSTRUCTOR 


{_eeereeoer 
Ini PHYSIOLOGY and 
| PHYSIOGNOMY 


A Complete Handbook for the People. With over 
One Hundred New Illustrations, including a Chart 
for the Use of Practical Phrenologists. Revised 
and printed from new plates. 12mo, 192 pages. 


By the Renowned Phrenologists 


Profs. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER 


“* Phrenology !’ the very word thrills my soul, and with the touch of 
a Master attunes my heart to a song of gratitude and praise. Phrenology 
is the only science that can solve the problems of our destiny ; the only 
philosophy that explains man as a physical and spiritual being Phrenology 
is the golden key that unlocks the sacred tuysteries of human possibilities 
It is like a voice that speaks to the sleeping soul and cries, ‘Awake, thou 
that dreamest of ideal things, and know that thou art a god, and canst 
create for thyself the wonder-world of thine own imaginings.’ It speaks 
te the disheartened mortal and thrills him with the message, ‘All power 
is within you; learn but to know thyself, and thou shalt be owner of 
the spheres.’ . 

“ Phrenology is an alluring star that glows brightly in Life’s firmament 
for all, and its brightness allures the poet and the lover; its depth baffles yet 
fascinates the philosopher, and its simplicity attracts the child. I cannot 
say, ‘Long live Phrenology,’ for it, like all other truth, is immortal, but 
here's to the health and long life of its faithful progenitors. May their zeal 
be undiminished and their efforts unceasing to spread this gospel of human 
salvation that is able to solve the mysteries of our heing. and ta lead man 
up to a heaven of his own creation.” 


Cloth, $1.00 


SEND FOR A COPY AT ONCE, STUDY THE PEOPLE 
YOU SEE, AND ALSO YOUR OWN CHARACTER 





FOWLER & WELLS CO. NEW YORK 
L. N. FOWLER &CO. - - LONDON 
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The Water Gap Sanitarium 


All forms of mild and difficult cases of disease are treated and permanently cured here, by 
water, massage, oil rubbings, sweats, electricity, systematic life, nutritious food, and other 
natural and scientific methods. Nodrugs. A hristian family home. 44 years in this work. 
No insane. 2 miles from the noted Delaware Water Gap. Two lady physicians. 

Address F. WILSON HURD, Norra Water Gar, Monroz Co., Pa. 


CREST VIEW SANATORIUM THE EASTON SANITARIUM 


GREENWICH, CONN. 
Attractive, homelike, and first class in all respects. Yeodshns Pg 7 ta 
Correspondence solicited. M.D., P place any mental or nervous patients in a quiet, well- 
H. HITCHCOCK, rop.- furnished home where they can receive good care, and 
| Homeopathic treatment, should visit Easton befure making 
SON OF THE arrangements elsewhere. Over twenty years’ experience in 


the Middletown (N. Y.) State Hom. Hospital. 
MORNING *Phone, 1661. For circulars address 


A fortnightly Journal of Radical Thought — Devoted C. SPENCER KINNEY, M.D. 
mainly to 7 ny ena of benny oc a i an 

Motherhood from Sex Slavery, and to the Right of the 

Child to Be Born Well. Send 25 cents in stamps to J. M. FITZGERALD 
500 Fulton Street, Chicago, for a three months’ trial, Phrenologist 


and get a Catalogue of books and pamphlets in the 
line of Sex Reform. Samples Free. More than 2,000 Chicago references 
Suite 1405-8 


MAZDAZNAN ENCYCLOPADIA OF DIETETICS 126 State Street, Chicago 
AND HOME COOK BOOK Send for Pamphlet 
Cooked and Uncooked Foods 
What to Eat and How to Eat it 


Pick out what’s best ; Nature will do the rest. Sharp Point 


Send us your name and address, and we will send you our de scrip- 
tive literature free with a sample copy of our magazine. THE 
MAZDAZNAN, a monthly magazine of Modern Thought for 
Mental and Physical Development. $ i ‘ 
THE MAZDAZNAN PUBLISHING COMPANY enctls without breaking off every minute. 
8016-18 Lake Park Avenue, Dept. 8S, CHICAGO, ILL. Vip) ~4They write smoothest and last longest. Ask your 
: if dealer for DIXON’S PENCILS, or mention 

THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and send 16 cents 



































can be kept on Dixon’s American Graphite 


¢ D si H) in stamps for samples worth double the money 
HIL E N ///f JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City,.J. 
FREE to F.A.M. ae beau- 
tiful Masonic Calendar, also 


TE ETHI N large Catalogue of Masonic 

books and goods with bottom 

— Regalia, Jewels, 

9a has been used for Badges, Pins, Charms, and 

Mrs. Winslow S over ee YEA RS Lodge Supphes. Beware of 


yt OF spurious Masonic books. 
hor FOR RgbDING & CU., Publishers 
THEIR CHILDREN 


hi r 

Soot ng Sy up Manufacturers of Ma- 
WHILE TEETHING WITH PERFECT SUC- sonic Goods, No. 212 Broad- 
CESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS wav, New York City. t 


WIND’ COLI Gv and is the BES Ait, CUBES 
and is the SS) 
FOR DIARRH@A. AW WE QUAINT JYJAGAZINE 


Sold by pone in every part of the 24 ODD, QUEER AND CURIOUS 


world. 
. Unusual + oe ang =A Happenings, 
fi . 7 Y Strange Experiences, id Advertise= 
Twenty five Cents a Bottle. : % ments. Fortunate andUnfortunate Days 


of each month, carefully prepared 


SUGGESTION a AN EXPERT ASTROLOGER. 
Wf, he magazine is profusely illustrated 
’ 4 & with half-tone pictures of peculiar things, 
ple, places, curious and comical situa- 
is a practical home magazine devoted IF forwhich LIBERAL PRIZES ARE GIVEN 
to suggestive thera apeatien, hypnotism, Every YEARLY subscriber is given 
psychic research, and the application of AN ASTROLOCICAL 


the principles of the New Psychology for DELINEATION FREE 


health, happiness, and success. Not a reads printed affair, but one made expressly fo for 
Ten CENTS A Copy. $1.00 PER YEAR ou. ——. ateo Ast giving nour and place if know 
Foreign, 6 shillings One Feely No tree ‘conies TRIAL TRIP 10 CTS, 
Sample copy sent upon receipt of postal. Send your QUAINT PUBLISHING Co. 
friend’s name also. Room 22, 7 St. Paul Street, Boston, Mass. 


SUGGESTION tells how to be healthy without medicine. 
HERBERT D. PARKYN, M.D.,C.M. “A New Design in caulpers 
These ¢ d f ring heads in varic 18, 
SUGGESTION PUBLISHING CO. as from the opening of the ear to the location of any 


4020 Drexel Boulevard CHICAGO, ILL. given organ, also the width or length of the head. 
OFFICE OF PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL PRICE, $2.50 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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Phrenological Examinations 


FROM 


Photographs —.-01Fit— 


We always recommend a personal examination where 
possible. If you can not come to us perhaps there is a 
graduate of the 





American Institute of Phrenology 


in your neighborhood. If, however, for any reason pete 
soma] examination is impossib!e, delineations from photo- 
ge«hs by our method will be found very satisfactory. 
Each delineation is a careful, conscientious, pains- 
taking study of photographs and measurenents, by an 
exper* examiner. The fee is uniformly five dollars 


OUR METHOD 


Have two photographs, profile and full front, taker 
especially for the purpose. Have the hair smoothed (not 
frizzed or curly) to show the contours of the head. 
Send these to us with the following measurements: Dis- 
tance between openings ot the ears over crown of head. 
Distance between root of nose and the projection at base 
of back head (occipital spine), also the circumference of 
the head. 

Inclose the fee and be sure and seid your name 
and address. Also your age ard color of hair and eyes. 


Address 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


24 East 22d Street, NEW YORK 
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Poultry for Profit 


A few hens in the back sard, or on the farm, paying 
the grocer’s bill; a flock of hens on four acres, paying 
$1,500 annually ; a poultry Eee with 5,000 hens, paving 
a net annual profit of $5,000, are described in our Cor- 
pees a ay od Course in Poultry Culture, and the exact 
methods for attaining these results are taught. First 
lesson and stl pertica .? — ypos peng 

e Pacific Tree an ne 
__Correspondence School f San Jose, Cal. 


‘The World’s New Thought Journal 
NOW 
A Journal of Affirmation. HENRY HARRISON 
Brown, Editor. $1.00 per year. 
With the Phirenological Journal and Science of 
Health, $1.50 per year. his offer holds good for 
six months. 





Te Wonderful Mission 
of the Internal Bath 


The INTERNAL BATH more 
important than the external 


If external cleanliness is essential to health, 
how much more important is internal clean- 
liness. Every disease arises from the reten- 
tion of waste and foreign matter in the 
system — nature's drainage being clogged. 
In the vast majority of cases the clogging 


. is in the colon or large intestine. Positively 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. the one harmless and efficient means of 
24 East 22d Street New York | clearing away this waste is the internal bath 


SOCIA LISM given with the 
THE GREATEST Question of the || J: B. L. CASCADE 


CREATEST ACE of HISTORY rhe only appliance’ especially made for the 


successful practice of the Internal Bath. 
Study it by Correspondence This treatment is hygienic, scientific, and 
logical. It is a perfect tunic with no after- 
depression. It prevents and cures Ap- 
pendicitis, Dyspepsia, Obesity, Headaches, 
Constipation, and Malarial Diseases. 








Three Dollars for ten weeks’ instruction; Five Dollars 
for one vear. Address American Socialist College, 
209 Sedgwick Building, Wichita, Kansas. 

To every reader of this publication we will 


The Pittsburg, Pa. 
tcti What, the Why the Way.” which gives the 
Ch ristian Ad vocate secret of good health without drugs. — 
TYRRELL HYGIENIC INSTITUTE, Inc. 
1562 Broadway Dept. 109Y New York 


Send for FREE copy of “ Health,” the leading 


hy gienic magazine. 


now claims a circulation of over thirty- 
two thousand, and is unexcelled as an ad- 
vertising medium. It is a large 32-page 
paper, and is furnished at the low price of 
$1.00 per vear Sample copies free. 


“The Diagnosis from the Eye” 


By H. E. LANE, M.D. 


= is a most remarkable book —the result of years of careful observation and 
research, 
It deals with the wonderful discovery that morbid changes going on in the system are 
reflected in corresponding parts of the iris of the eye. 
It enables everybody to make a reliable ‘Gumi of his physical condition, to designate 
not only the immediately affected, but also the weakest organs of the body 
It unmistakingly reveals the injurious influence of drugs, vaccinations, operations, etc , 
upon the system. 
It confirms the ratural method of healing by sunlight, air, water, exercise, rest, and 
proper diet as fully explained in the book. 
* The beok is the work of a most intelligent mind, one intent on the 
acquisition of truth and untiring in its research therefor. It is a wonder- 
fully intei esting piece of writing put into a shape admirably adapied to 
making the subject clear to all who read."’—Boston /deas. 
156 large pages, 70 origina! illustrations; neatly bound in cloth; sent prepaid on 
receipt of price, $2.00. 


THE FOUNDATION A Guide to Hentth. Wealth, 


and Freedom :: 7 3 


OF ALL REFORM By oTTo CARQUE 


is a most helpful, instructive, and highly interesting treatise on the diet question, eluci- 
dating many points hitherto neglected in dealing with this important problem. It con- 
tains the following chapters : 
1. Man’s Position in Nature 
- Chemistry and Physiolog of Nutrition 











3. The Raw Food Question 
4. The Superiority of the Frutarian Diet 
5. Diet-Reform, the Ultimate Solution of the Social and Economical Problems 

6. The Ethics of Diet Reform 


The book contains 100 pages, complete analysis of 40 food-products, raw food dietary for one week, and 
many other valuable features. CLOTH, PREPAID, socts. PAPER, 25 cts. Circulars FREE. 


KOSMOS PUBLISHING CO., Suite 10, 765 N.Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 
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The Walter Sanitariu 


The Original 
WERNERSVILLE 
SANITARIUM 


Nearest, largest, best, it has its own Post-office, Walters Park, Pa. 


Avoid delays; do not address Wernersville. 


YOU CAN’T BE SICK 


in body, mind, or spirit when once you've read and 
realized ** Return to Nature.” I don’t know another 
book in the world that cofeen the whole health question 
80 conspicuously as this one does ; and a part of my busi- 
ness is handling the World’s best literature on Health, 
Success, and Happiness. Of course you’ve outgrown 
drugs. Perhaps you’ve followed some one or more 
branches of the Nature Cure: Raw Food, Hydropathy, 
Massage, Physical Culture or Suggestion. ‘You certaiulv 
believe more or less in the Nature Cure. SoI want to tell 
yousomething. **Return to Nature’’ is as far 
ahead of palere Cure as Nature Cure is in 
advance of Drugs. It unfolds a system of home 
treatment tbat is absolutely unique—in its simplicity, 
economy, certainty, safety, and delight. You'll be hap- 
pier not merely healthier— from the verv first trial. 
our doubts, \ our cares, \ our worries—as well as your ail- 
ments—will simply melt away, never to reappear. 
know, because we’re proving it wherever * Return to 
Nature ”’ is being tried. I’d like to be more explicit, but 
there isn’t space. A little circular tells just what and 
why and how “ Return to Nature” regenerates. Won’t 
you ask forit? Astamp bringsit. The book costs $2.00 


and $1 
would receive 





Anybody interested 10 cents’ worth 
several bits of Health literature—including a copy of my 
magazine, with a catalogue of delici ious io 9g inspiring 
Books, and the like. I hope 5 ou’re that body. 


BENEDICT LUST, Naturopath 
124 East 59th St., 


New York City 





Illustrated booklet. 


TELEPATHY 


Mental Telegraphic Communication; 
What it is, and how it is done 


By R. DIMSADALE STOCKER 


‘* The conclusion seems to be irresistible, 
that the fine senses do notexhaust the means 
by which knowledge may enter the mind ; in 
other words, the investigator seems to be 
driven to the conclusion that thought trans- 
ference must now be included among scien- 
tifically proved facts:’—Ep. BENNETT in the 
Society for Psychical Research. 

Price, 40 cents net; postage, 3 cents 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
24 East 22d Street, - NEW YORK 


WA N TE D Men and women to join 

The Altruist Commu- 
nity, in and near St. Louis, which provides 
a permanent home and employment for its 
members. Send for its monthly paper, 
10 cents a year—sample copy free. 


Address THE ALTRUIST 
2711 Franklin Avenue St. Louis, Mo. 





We make a 
special offer to 


Human Nature, one year $o.50 
Now, : 1.00 
Suggestion, iy .00 
New Physiognomy -0O 
Hydropathic Encyclopedia .00 
Creative and Sexual Science 
How to Teach 
Choice of Pursuits 
Webster Dictionary, full sheep bind- 

ing, Dennison’s Patent Index, New 

Census Edition -00 
How Nature Cures .50 
Fruits and Farinacea 50 
Wedlock .50 
Psychic Life and Laws .50 
Talks to My Patients .50 
The Chairman's Guide .50 
Concerning Marriage .50 
The Applause Reciter -50 
Athletics of To-day .50 
Speeches and Toasts .50 
The Secret of Good Health .50 
The Book of Stitches -50 
Gentle Art of Good Talking 50 
What Shall I Say 50 
Recitations Comic and Otherwise .50 





NEW Subscribers 


subscriptions to THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 


Old subscribers sending a new subscriber will be allowed 25c. off their renewals 


until Dec. 1, 1904, 
for twelve-months’ 


with Phrenological Journal 


eet eet OD 
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To 

Old and New 
Subscribers 
Alike 


One Year’s Subscription to 


The Phrenological Journal 


and 


WEBSTER’S DICTIONARY. 


(as described) 
CARRIAGE CHARGES PREPAID 


Both for $2.50 


This Dictionary contains every 

word found in the original 

Webster, besides an appendix == 

of 10,000 words, a dictionary [iM LUTIONS AND AN 
of biography, synonyms and ones 
antonyms, noms de plume, [iMMiaENS pace. 
foreign phrases, abbreviations, NN 

familiar allusions, musical 

terms, dictionary of mythology, 

heroes of prose and poetry, 

modern geographical names, 

Latin proper nouns, etc. 


THIS IS A GREAT esp Ue 
OPPORTUNITY bay: ~ ~ - 1,540 Pages, 1,500 Illustra- 


tions. Full Library Sheep 
The Phrenological Journal ™ : Binding. Dennison’s Patent Index. Size 
New York City, N. Y. 4x9xtoinches. Weight, 8 pounds. 
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Boger Institute of Scientific Phrenology 


PROFESSIONAL COURSE 
Prepares Men and Women for Practice of SCIENTIFIC PHRENOLOGY 





We now have an up-to-date, scientific school, with facilities unsurpassed by any insti- 
tute. No other school likeit. Write for particulars. Our instructions embrace Anatomy, 
Dissection, Physiology, Pathology, Diagnosis, Chemistry, and a practical course in Scientific 
Phrenology. You get an up-to-date, practical, scientific education in all the branches that 
are indispensable for a successful career as a Phrenologist. You study the brain, body, and 
temperament, theoretically as well as practically. We guarantee our work. Students can 
graduate the Ist and 15th of each month throughout the year. Length of tuition six 
months, five hours’ ciassework daily. You can finish your instructions by attending the 
Institute for six months consecutively, or you can attend every other three months. No 
time-limit set. If six months are not sufficient you can attend two years if necessary, with- 
out additional cost. You get a diploma that meanssomething. Before it is granted you must 
satisfactorily demonstrate your ability to do acceptable work. Write for prospectus and terms. 

We also have a Semi-professional or Business course for those who do not desire to 
practice Phrenology as a profession, but who want to be able to read people at a glance, so 
as to know how to approach them, how to handle them, how to tell whether honest or dis- 
honest, etc., etc. This course is invaluable to lawyers, doctors, preachers, merchants, and 
salesmen, as well as for people generally. References upon request. Address 


BOGER INSTITUTE OF SCIENTIFIC PHRENOLOGY 
90 La Salle Street, Suite 42 CHICAGO, ILL. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE ON MENTAL SCIENCE, HEALTH, AND HYGIENE 





CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER, 1904 


Contents of this Journal copyrighted. Articles must not be reprinted without permission. 


I. The Present Day Use of Phrenology. By the Hon. John S. Crosby, 
Lawyer and Politician. Illustrated - - - ° - . . 
11. The Correlation of Mind and Body. By Allen Haddock. Illustrated 
A Brief Analysis of the Life and Character of Prof. Allen 
nee Phrenologist, Writer, and Editor. By J. A. Fowler. 
llustrated - - - ° . . < - ° - . 
Practical Psychology. Observation. No.[Il. - -— - - : 
More Care in Choosing Pursuits. By M.Tope - - - : - 
Science of Health. Notes by Dr. E. P. Miller. Sugar as Food. Shall We 
Eat Raw Food? Cuba as a Winter Health Resort. The Hygiene of Sun- 
shine. Exercises for October, by Capt. Jack MacDonald - - - - 
The Psychology of Childhood. Master John Archer Richardson, The 
Smallest Living Baby Known. A Giant from Babyland. The Exercises 
for a Delicate Child. By Uncle Joe - ° - - - - - - 
In the Public Eye. The Late Bishop Huntingdon. Mrs. G. H. Gilbert. 
Mme. Lillian Nordica. Hon. Joseph G. Cannon. Mr. John Philip Sousa. 
Illustrated - - - - - - - - - - - - - - 
Editorials. Autumn Leaves (Poem), by Margaret Isabel Cox. Yale Graduates 
and Their Work .- - - - - - - - 
Reviews, The Foundation of All Reform - : 
The Fowler Institute - - - - - .- 
The American Institute of Phrenology 
To New Subscribers = - + &. = 
Our Correspondents - 
News and Notes - , 
Field Notes - - : - - - ° - : - - 
Sense and Nonsense - 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL is published monthly at $1.00 or 5s. a year; 10c. or 6d. a number. 
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LIFE SCIENCE 









THE MESSAGE OF THE CENTURY. 
15,000 Books Given Away to our Readers for Cost of Sending. 


As a means of introducing the Life Science series of fifty-two books, which sell for 25 
cents each, we will, for a short time only, give away to each of our readers free, the first 


twelve of these books, worth $3, the only cond 


itions being that they send one subscription 


for our publication, or, if already a subscriber, extend the one subscription for a year, by 
sending the regular subscription price and 24 cents extra for cost of mailing the books, 


and also give away a few premium coupons, which we will send with the books, 


There 


are no other conditions, as the books are given outright, and in full confidence that after 


seeing the twelve you will wish the remainder: 


and so great is our faith in their intensely 


practical merits that we will, on payment of an additional dollar down, and an agreement 


to pay a dollar monthly for nine months, also 


send you the remaining forty of the series 


together with the special helps, and 832 test questions for review, which go with the com- 


plete set, and which, alone, are worth more than the cost of the series. 


* You will see by the 


following titles of these books, that they would, ordinarily, greatly increase one’s earning 
power, therefore, after paying the first dollar, the books might help you earn the nine re- 


maining payments. At any rate you will wish the first twelve, which are free. 


As you are 


sure to then want the others, you had better send now, and thus take advantage of this 


special offer, which holds good for only a short time. 


There is but one subject—LIFE, 


and but one Science, viz.: THE SCIENCE OF LIFE. 
Brief Synopsis of Contents from the Fifty-two Life Science Books. 


Book 1. The Magic Story; Six secrets of success; 
Is a powerful awakener. 
2. Power of Thought; Shows how! to accomplish re- 
sults in all business and art through silent mind-powers. 
3. Love is Power; Shows how to cultivate the love 
life and what the results will be. 
4, Woman’s Secret Powers; Gives secret of wom- 
an’s virtues and powers ; shows how to improve them. 
5. How to Rule Your Kingdom; Shows how to 
master the self and control circumstances. 
6. Useful Practices; Shows how to develop and 
use your powers by unusual methods, 
j. Esoteric Laws of Happiness; Shows how per- 
manent happiness may be insured and the results. 
8. Mental Helps; Gives practical methods of de- 
veloping and using special talents. 
9. Life Science in a Nutshell; One of the most 
powerful, practical and popular of the series. 
10, Marriage; Explains cause and remedies of 
matrimonial inharmonies. All should study it. 
11. How to Create Opportunities; Is all the 
subject implies—Has helped many to get out of ruts. 
12. Your Talents; Shows how not to waste oppor- 
tunities; gives clues to hidden personal powers. 
13. Health; Explains philosophy of health; shows 
why ordinary health methods fail. 
14. Health Recipes; Gives practical health meth- 
ods that all may apply; explains healing power of love. 
15. Methods of Using Your Powers; Shows how 
to apply Life Science to produce any useful result. 
16. Methods of Self-Help. 
17. Self-Help Through Self-Trust; Gives law of 
vibration; deepest of the series; should be studied. 
18, Self-Help Through Self-Knowledge; Also 
deeply philosophical and practical; shows advantages 
of self-knowledge and how to apply it. 
19. Self-Help Through Self-Culture; Shows ad- 


20. Plan of Self-Culture and Self-Help; This 
plan has proven helpful to many. 

21. Helps; Much needed by average thinkers; 
Opens up a new world ; constructively critical. 

22.‘Sex Forces; Shows importance, powers and 
processes of regenerate life and cure of insanity. 

23. Power of Integrity; Shows why honesty pays 
and how to disarm obstructions to success and virtue. 
24. Law. of Attraction; Gives secret of personal 
influence; shows how to attract friends and success. 
25. Life Science Helps; Shows how special benefits 
may be derived, and why “ knowledge is power.” 

26, Thought-Laws and Methods Condensec: 
Shows how to increase and use mental] endowments. 

27. Thought-Laws and Methods Continued ; 
Gives valuable rules for developing and using mind 
powers; Pithy, practical and philosophical. 

28, The Coming Church; Shows bearing of science 
upon devotion, and how Science and Religion will be 
united; Valuable suggestions to ministers and others. 

29. Soul of Beauty; Shows influence of ideals and 
how they become embodied, also art of dress. 

30. Soul of Fortune; Shows why some are always 
fortunate ; Valuable hints to money-makers. 

31. Soul of the Future; Discloses secret causes 
and influences now at work and foretells results. Val- 
uable helps in management of practical affairs. 

32. Soul of Love; Idealistic and philosophical; 
Gives valuable love secrets which will prevent mistakes ; 
Lofty and scientific. 

38, Soul of Surroundings; Shows influence of 
surroundings and how to attract ideal environments. 

34. Soul of Health; Gives secret of perpetual youth, 
also valuable health suggestions ; Explains immortality. 

35 to 46 inclusive. Concentration; Drills and self- 
culture helps for each day of the year. The daily affir- 
mutions and helps which go with these 365 short essays 
on Concentration, it is earnestly believed, are worth the 
price of the entire course if faithfully applied. 

47, Secret of Personal Power; 48. Rules of 





vantages and methods of self-culture, also defects in 
present educational system ; explains reincarnation. 
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Life; 49. Way to Wealth; 50. Art of Living; 
51, Sources of Happiness; 52. A Plan of Life. 


New York 





